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JUBILEE ODE. 


The Illustrated London News BY ANDREW LANG. 
Beholds her Jubilee: 


How Memory brings back the views 
Of old she showed to me! 





I see the pictures from afar That old, disinterested art 
That pleased a child’s sick-bed— Of ours has passed away ; 
The woodcuts of the Russian War, We primitifs endure our part 
The tields we daubed -with red. In the world’s brawl to-day. 


An unacknowledged painter, I But younger children yet may list 
Improved the artist’s work — With penny paints to mar 

How very blue I made the sky, The bombshell of the Anarchist, 
How very brown the Turk! The flames of social war. 


O pictured page! O happy age! Long is the pictured chronicle 
O combinations quaint! Of peace, of war, of mirth; 
An empire’s agony, the rage A wondrous tale the woodcuts tell 
Of war, were things to paint! Of changes on the earth. 
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THE QUEEN AND THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
DRAWN BY SIR JOHN GiLBERT R.A. 


This Illustration was intended to commemorate Her Majesty's Twenty-Third Birthday.—From I.L. 
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Through every land goes forth her hand, 
The Jilustrated News ° 

In temples of Roraima stand 
Framed fragments of her views. 


Her pictures are the people’s book, 
Those the unlettered please, 
And gladly on her pages look 


The Zulus and Chinese. 


Whate’er stand fast, long may she last, 
Long may her works remain ! 
On far-off fields long may she cast 


The fertile chaff of Payn! 


A bard who does not oft torment 
A somewhat faded Muse 

These elements of ode hath sent 
To hymn the London News. 
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N. May 28, 1842. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. | 
The meteorologists all assure us that May weather in 
England is mueh as it used to be, however we may 
grumble and shiver. It is only because we are getting 
old, they say, and shrink from the east wind, of which 
we thought nothing when we were young. Of course, when 
the Calendar was altered, May Day was put back, and there- 
fore we cannot expect the outdoor delights which the poets 
have attributed to that month in the old times. ‘Till May 
be out, cast not a clout” is, moreover, a saw that was 
quoted even in those early days; but, granting all that, 
our present Mays are not as even later poets have depicted 
them— 
And May it was with me from head to heel 

no longer suggests the freshness and sunshine of early 
summer, but rather some prudent youth in a woollen scarf 
and a waterproof. I came upon some fugitive verses of 
Leigh Hunt the other day, never, I believe, printed in book 
form, in which he finds fault with May for the wrongs 
done by her to June by her pretensions. She takes the 
wind out of her sails, as it were, by being so warm and 





sunny 
May, the jade, with her fresh cheek, 
And the love the bards bespeak— 
May, by coming first in sight, 
Half defrands thee of thy right. 
She certainly does nothing of the kind now. She takes no 
wind out of the sails of June, because she has one of her 
the bitter east. 
Nought cared this body for wind or weather 


When Youth and I lived together, 


own 


is a statement true enough, but I do think one is justified 
in saying that when we were young the weather in May was 
somewhat less atrocious. 


It must not be supposed that the demonstrators in Hyde 
Park on May 1 had that plot of ground to themselves ; 
besides the spectators, who probably outnumbered them, 
numerous as they were, there was a larger muster than 
usual of the ordinary orators, assisted for that occasion 
only, so far as I know, by a female Demosthenes. Greater 
eloquence I have heard from other lips, but such volubility 
reminding Moore’s 
delivered in a high 


never: a stream of words one of 
description of Castlereagh’s speeches), 
falsetto voice that never faltered, and only interrupted for 
half a second by the passage of the back of her hand 
across her mouth, as if she had just taken the liquil 
refreshment of which I am sure she must have stood in 
need. She was rather young, and not ill-looking; but I do 
not think she suggested the idea of matrimony to a single 
one of her many hearers. What an awful thing it must 
be to have a wife like that! But as for extempore speak- 
ing, one must admit that none of the platform orators was 
to be compared with her. 


The most striking feature about these demonstrations is 
the banners of the trades unions. They have a handsome 
appearance, and cost, no doubt, a considerable sum; but 
they are not what esthetic folk used to 
‘precious. The pictures are so dreadfully stiff and 
hard, and the studiously commonplace, 
that it is a pity they should be expanded—stretched 
between the poles—instead of being suffered to flap like 
flags. Then the colour and the rich material would have 
their effect, the eye be spared much ugliness, and the brain 
escape the difficulties of allegory, which is the only form of 
imagination in which the banner-painter indulges. More- 
over, this broadside system is especially unsuitable to 


describe as 


subjects sO 


locomotion in a crowd; on the present occasion there was 
hardly anywhere room for the banners, which, conse- 
quently, had to be ‘‘advanced” sideways, like a crab. 
Stuck in the caps of many of the demonstrators was a 
request that nobody should buy a certain sporting paper, 
which, it was alleged, employed cheap labour for its pro- 
a circumstance which too obviously suggested 
is not demon- 


duction 
that when the enthusiastic demonstrator 
strating, his leisure is given to the reading of that class of 


periodical, 


the gruesome 
is put, and 


In a serious magazine of recent date 
question, ‘‘ Where shall lonely ladies die?” 
not without reason: for when such persons grow old and 
ill and have no friends, they are felt by the rest of the 
world, and also, alas! by themselves, to linger superfluous 
on the stage of life. As they have no kin (and sometimes even 
if they have) no one will be burdened with them: what 
little money they possess will not tempt people to accept so 
necessarily troublesome a charge. Even the charitable 
institutions expressly provided for ‘‘ lonely ladies ” decline 
to accept them after a certain age. Some sort of dwelling, 
half retreat, half almshouse, should surely be provided for 
this most unhappy class. In the meantime, what a 
mockery it is that sanitary should 
triumphant about adding a year or two of wretchedness to 
the lives of such as these! It is doubtful whether the 


prolongation of old age is to be wished for by anybody ; and 


our friends be so 


in the case of those who must necessarily be a burden, 
not only to themselves but to their fellow-creatures, it is 
manifestly undesirable. 


The Publisher's Circular may well say that ‘“ there is a 
good deal of nonsense written about the earnings of 


popular novelists.”. The latest “paragraph” about this 
apparently interesting subject, which is now going the 
round of the papers, out-Herods Herod for absurdity. 
The scribe has fastened upon Mr. Stevenson, probably 
because he is in Samoa, and is hardly likely, however 
enriched he may be by literature, to telegraph contra- 
dictions at ten-and-sixpence a word. This fortunate story- 
teller, we are informed, gets four shillings and twopence a 
line (exactly) for his contributions ; but, ‘‘ being an invalid, 
he can only write 2000 words a day,” which gives him 
£12,000 a year or so. One can only hope that this is a fact ; 
not only because we are glad to hear of such well-deserved 
prosperity, but because it proves Mr. Stevenson’s invalidism 
to be equivalent to the rude health of other people. It is 
true that some writers, after much incubation, go to work 
like a navvy at a barrow, and doa great deal in a short 
time; but to compose 2000 words six days a week for a 
year is a feat beyond the powers of most. It is not at 
all likely that ‘‘ Across the Plains” was written at that 
racing speed, though as a description of travel, it, in one 
sense, ‘* beats the record.” 


No apprehension seems to have been felt in Australia 
that the Melbourne jury were likely to be bamboozled 
either by the appearance of insanity assumed by Deeming 
or by the arguments in favour of it advanced by the 
medical experts. The man’s intelligence, indeed, though 
its plane of action was low, was singularly acute, and the 
plans he laid beforehand for the concealment, as well as 
for the accomplishment, of his crimes were as skilfully 
contrived as any in our criminal annals. The theories of 
the doctors were not, of course, affected by these considera- 
tions—they stuck to it that even such premeditated murder 
and concealment ‘‘ were possible under the pressure of an 
overwhelming delusion”; but the jury appear to have been 
a sensible body of men, without any admixture of that 
‘* faddy ” element with which alone such arguments have 
weight. There is no doubt, however, that the number and 
atrocity of Deeming’s crimes gave him a chance of life 
which, had he been an ordinary murderer, would not have 
been afforded him. We are too apt to imagine that a 
monster cannot be aman, or, at least, a sane man. There 
is a feeble milk-and-water notion among those who are 
ignorant of human nature that there is no such thing as a 
wholly wicked man. ‘‘ You may depend upon it,” they say, 
‘*that there is good in everybody unless they are mad,” and a 
great many persons have suffered from this simple faith. If 
Jack the Ripper were caught to-morrow, it is almost certain 
that he would be relegated to Broadmoor, and maintained 
at the expense of the country, with periodical visits from 
the chaplain, for the rest of his unnatural life. His 
sympathisers would belong to precisely the same class, 
though a little more ‘‘ advanced,” with those who object 
to the flogging of torturers of children and mutilators of 
dumb animals, upon the ground of its brutalising their 
natures. At this present writing there have been no 
petitions telegraphed from this country that the life of 
Deeming may be spared to us; but, no doubt, we shall 
‘** The possibilities of reformation,” even in a 
are, indeed, we are already told, 
is quite possible; but is it not 


have them. 
gentleman of this kind, 
‘*never exhausted.” It 
better in all such cases to send him to another sphere, 
probably more suitable (taking the average) than this one 
has proved, for his development ? 


A scientific gentleman has bribed the mothers of 
five babies to let him smear their little chubby feet 
with soap and lampblack im order that he might pro- 
cure impressions of them. If the conclusion he has, 
in consequence, arrived at could have been guessed, it 
is probable no such opportunity would have been afforded 
him; for the ,result is that ‘*‘the sole of the foot has a 
‘palmar’ rather than a ‘ plantar’ appearance, and points 
incontestably to a time when with feet as well as hands 
our ancestors would climb and swing—or, in other words, 
were apes.” Moreover, he discovered in the course of these 
experiments (what is not unknown to the maternal eye) 
that a baby can turn in its big toe like a thumb, and close 
its foot like a hand. As for the hand itself, he declares 
that there is nothing like an infant’s hand for grasping 
power: one knows, however, an example or two among 
adults, already in very prosperous circumstances, who, 
nevertheless, possess this faculty in a remarkable degree. 


The combination of many useful things in one, though 
ingenious, is seldom very successful. A knife with half-a- 
dozen blades, which also comprehends a corkscrew, a tooth- 
pick, and an instrument for extracting stones from a 
horse’s shoe, is seldom of much practical utility. The chest 
of drawers that is ‘‘a bed by night, a chest of drawers by 
day,” deceives no one by its duplicity, and is never a com- 
fortable bed. But an article which, having been used for 
one purpose, can be used for another entirely different, and 
then be done with, stands on another footing. It has just 
been found that black tea-leaves, after use, and ‘‘ when 
dried and sprinkled with oil of cloves and spirits of wine,” 
make excellent tobacco. If this be so, we may now all 
smoke without incurring the anathemas of the anti-tobacco 
societies, unless, indeed (as some say), their antagonism is 
not to the weed but to the fact of their fellow-creatures 
enjoying themselves There can be no injury to our moral 
nature in smoking the herb that cheers and does not 


inebriate. Moreover, the discovery utilises waste, for 
hitherto spent tea-leaves have been only used by the 
housemaid to lay the- dust. 





This novel mixture is said to be ‘‘ very quieting to the 
nerves,” and it is too possible that after the excitement of 
a five o’clock tea, when the one or two males who have 
been inveigled to join it have escaped, there may be a cry 
for cloves and spirits of wine, and the ladies may proceed 
to put their tea to its latest use. The habit of taking tea 
in their own rooms will also become open to suspicion ; 
‘‘Tt isn’t drink,” the scandal-mongers will say, ‘it’s 
smoking they are after.” Where there is smoke, we are 
told, there is fire, but whether when tea-leaves are smoked 
there is smell, we are not told. This will, however, make 
a great difference as regards the popularity of the new 
discovery with the fair sex. 


In ‘*‘ Some Letters and Recollections,” in a recent number 
of the Cornhill, there appears what would seem to be an 
impromptu of Robert Browning's. A correspondent, how- 
ever, informs me that the lines are to be found in Mangan 
Church, Cornwall. Close to the pulpit there is a curious 
little ‘‘ brass,” only a few inches long, with the following 
inscription 

Hanniball Bassett here inter’d doth lye 
Who dying lives to all eternity. 
He departed this life the 17th of Jan 1708 in the 
22nd year of his age. 
A Lover of Learning. 
Shall wee all dye. Wee shall dye all. 
All dye shall wee. Dye all wee shall. 
It is not surprising that so strange an epitaph should have 
lingered in the poet’s memory, while it certainly did not 
strike one as characteristic of himself. 


We are well advised to count the cost before entering 
upon any important undertaking; but this has only 
reference to our financial ability to discharge it. At the 
time the advice was given ‘‘faney prices” were probably 
unknown, and it was therefore unnecessary to allude to 
them. Nowadays it is quite possible to eat a pear ina 
fruiterer’s shop and find you have to pay a guinea for it. 
There is also a record of a City clerk who, finding a silver 
pedestal going very cheap (as he thought) at an auction, 
bought it for his wife for a pound or two, and was exceed- 
ingly surprised that that was the price of the article per ounce. 
Precaution may preserve us from some unexpected expendi- 
ture, but not from all. An individual complained the other 
day that, after being shaved at his barber’s for threepence, he 
accepted an offer to have his teeth cleaned. This was done 
with acid in five minutes, but he was charged 
seven-and-ninepence for the operation. To defray this 
demand he had to leave his overcoat behind him, and a 
tender of half a crown has since failed to recover it. The 
case is not concluded, but, if this ex parte statement is 
correct, payment for the most ordinary things may have to 
figure in our accounts under the head of ‘ extraordinary 
requirement will 


some 


expenses.” Every article of common 
have henceforth to be ticketed, like those addressed to 
excursionists in country places—only, instead of ‘‘ Boiling 
water, twopence,” it may be ‘‘ Wash and brush-up, seven- 
and-ninepence.” 


In his ‘‘ Voice of the Flying Day’ Mr. Besant speaks 
in favourable terms of a document his publisher has sent 
him with his signature in ‘the south-west corner.” If 
this, as one supposes, was a cheque, Mr. Besant has been 
grossly imposed upon, for the proper place for the signature 
of a cheque is the opposite corner, nor, if it appears in any 
other, will it be honoured. It is curious how an author 
who has had so many cheques and, above all, who is so 
conversant with and has so often exposed the deceitfulners 
of publishers, should have been taken in by such a 
shallow device. 


One is glad to tind a medical authority addressing the 
College of Physicians who has the courage to treat as it 
deserves the popular theory that half our mortality or so 
is due to overwork. If one were to believe the rubbish 
that is shot upon this subject, the Bar, Physic, and even the 
Church are more dangerous professions than the Army in 
time of war, and the calling of an author is equivalent to 
volunteering for a forlorn hope. It often is a forlorn hope, 
but in that case folks are not ruined by overwork, but the 
Indeed, to anyone who understands the 
is of the most 


want of work. 
conditions of literary labour 
mechanical kind—overwork is impossible, because when 
the imagination becomes fatigued it ‘‘strikes,” as it 
were, automatically. You cannot get even water out of a 
dry well. As for ‘“ cudgelling our brains,” the very phrase 
shows the absurdity of such coercion. Five minutes’ work 
in the morning is worth all that can be got by ‘‘ pressure” 
overnight, and can be sold for more. That vulgar test 
disposes of the whole theory. What kills the literary man 
and, no doubt, many other brain-workers—is worry, which 
prevents his working. Dr. Pye Smith tells us that it is the 
vanity of our nature which causes us to ascribe overwork 
as the cause of death; but it also arises in many cases 
from the secret consciousness that the real disease was 
preventible, if we had but had the consideration and 
generosity to give the dead man a helping hand. 


unless it 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
1842—1892. 
Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam qué sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 
HORACE, 
If old Experience stands on Flaccus’ side, 
Lending his lore new warrant day by day, 
Lot Clio’s page for mine be cast aside, 
For I can show what she can only say. 
R. GARNETT. 


_ — 2 OS 


Fifty Years of Illustrated Journalism! The newspaper 
which stretches back over such a course may well represent 
a sense of responsibility in its way unique; for the making 
of pictures is almost as serious a business as the making 
of Constitutions. Empires 
have come and gone in 





When Mr. Herbert Ingram conceived the idea of this 
Journal few people had any conception of the power 
which would be exercised by the illustration of news. 
As an instrument of education it has had scarcely a 
rival. In 1842 its employment was considered a dubious 
enterprise even by the shrewd, To-day it is foremost 
among the developments of the Press, and nobody can set 
a limit to its possibilities. It is in itself an Education Code, 
and a cheap and popular school. None can overestimate 
the teaching of the eye, and in this work the first illus- 
trated newspaper may claim a not unworthy place, and 
celebrate its Jubilee with the conviction that it has done 
the State some service. Here, on the threshold of another 
half-century, we would fain eulogise our founder, and 
cast one brief glance at the work he has achieved. 
Herbert Ingram was born at Boston, in Lincolnshire, 


in 1811, of poor parentage, although it is believed of ancient 
family ; the Swineshead Abbey estate, which he purchased, 


having been, at a remote period, in the possession of 


the Ingram family. His father died the year after 
Herbert was born. At an early age he was sent 
to Laughton’s ‘‘ Free School” * and later to the Boston 
Public School. In 1825 he was apprenticed to a Mr. 
Joseph Clarke, whose printing business stood in the 
very Market Place of which a statue of his apprentice is 
now the most conspicuous object. At the expiration of his 
apprenticeship, young Ingram went to London and worked 
about two years as a journeyman printer, and in 
1833 he removed to Nottingham, where he carried on 
business as a printer and newsagentt in partnership 
with his brother-in-law, Nathaniel Cooke. The firm of 
Ingram and Cooke prospered—as well it might, if the story 
be true that its senior 
partner walked four miles 
out and home every Satur- 





this half-century on which 
we are looking back, and 
multitudes have witnessed 
the passing show of state- 
craft and ambition with- 
out receiving any enduring 
impression on their actual 
lives. But the pictorial 
artist, even more than the 
ballad-writer, makes 
monuments which outlast 
the statute-book. All our 
days there lingers in the 
ear the eeho of some song 
of our youth, which sur- 
vives the crash of king- 
doms, and is heard above 
the din of strife in religion 
and politics. And on the 
retina of the brain there 
is a succession of pictures, 
which are recalled at will, 
and which mark for us the 
incidents, momentous and 
trivial, that illustrate the 
growth of character and 
temperament, the parting 
of the ways in our own 
private history, the conflict 
of great issues in the annals 
of mankind. Many a 
reader of this Journal can 
summon before his mind’s 
eye a whole gallery of 
engravings which illustrate 
the past for him more 
vividly than the pen of 
the most graphic historian. 
The speeches of statesmen 
are forgotten, the thunder 
of leading articles has died 
away, the roll of the illus- 
trious dead has faded from 
the memory; but in an 
instant the remembrance 
of a picture brings back to 
life the buried associations, 
restores the politician to 
his pinnacle, raises the 
warrior from his neglected 
tomb, and lifts to the flood 
the tide of many a fortune 
which has long ebbed and 
vanished in the sands of 
time. 

Fifty years of illus- 
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day to deliver a single 
newspaper to one highly 
exacting customer. Mean- 
while, the idea of an illus- 
trated paper was germin- 
ating in Herbert Ingram’s 
mind. Many factors led 
to his being the pioneer 
of illustrated journalism. 
There were, of course, 
numbers of men in that 
day of equal or greater 
mental faculties ; there 
was, it may be accepted as 
certain, no single man in 
the newspaper trade who 
could approach him in 
intellectual force. And it 
was of necessity the news- 
paper trade which gave 
scope for gauging the 
popular appreciation of 
illustrated news. The Ob- 
server, the Sunday Times, 
and the Weekly Chronicle 
occasionally provided illus- 
trations of current events, 
only, however, fitfully and 
grudgingly, and merely to 
catch a few additional sub- 
scribers. Any systematic 
attempt to illustrate the 
current news from week 
to week and from year to 
year seems to have been 
undreamt of. Mr. Herbert 
Ingram always acknow- 
ledged that it was the 
Greenacre murder, a 
ghastly crime which 
startled the country in 1837, 
which finally determined 
him to the enterprise. The 
Weekly Chronicle became 


*A stained-glass window to 
Laughton, the “pious founder,” 
was, at Mr. Herbert Ingram’s 
initiative, placed in the parish 
church. 

¢t One singularly veracious his- 
torian relates that Herbert Ingram 
kept a fish-shop, and that the in- 
terest which his customers took in 
the illustrated pages in which he 
wrapped their purchases inspired 
him to the production of an illus- 
trated paper. This legend prob- 
ably owes its origin to the fact 








trated gyournalism ! It is 
a reéérd of which we are 
surely entitled to be proud ! 


BORN MAY 27, 1811. 


THE LATE 


HERBERT INGRAM, FOUNDER OF THE “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


that the shopof Ingram and Cooke 
in Chapel Bar, Nottingham, is now 
occupied by a fishmonger. 


DIED SEPT. 8, 1860, 
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more than usually daring in its zest for illustration, and 
Ingram himself made his first attempt at illustrated 
journalism by the production of a broadsheet entitled 
‘“The Life, Death, and Horrible Crimes of Thomas 
Greenacre, the Camberwell Murderer.” * The narrative 
by a woodcut portrait, supposed, of 
course, to be that of Greenacre, although tradition 
tells that it was an old block furnished to Mr. Ingram 
by a loeal engraver. It however, needed 
the incentive of this stroke of enterprise to a man of so 
much initiative and determination, because the Weekly 
Chronicle was in steady demand in Nottingham during 
arising out of the murder in ques- 
England its sale was enormous. 


was embellished 


scarcely, 


the excitement 
tion, and throughout 
Four years more, however, were to pass before Herbert 
Ingram was to fix his abode in London and settle himself 
decisively to the enterprise he had so long had at heart. 
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STATUE OF MR. HERBERT INGRAM. 
IN THE MARKET PLACE, Bosron. 


The sole survivor of his London acquaintances at that date 
is Mr. Henry Vizetelly, to whom we are glad to turn for 
ap interesting version of the affair. 

‘One day (he sayst) Marriott of the Weekly Chronicle, 





*No copy of this broadsheet appears to be in existence, although it is 
reportei to have had a very large sale, not Onty in Nottingham, but 
thronghout the whole country. 

tIp a forthcoming volume of “ Reminiscences,” by 
to be published by Mesers. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Henry Vizetelly, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
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with whom I had 
kept up a casual 
acquaintance, 
called upon me to 
ask my assistance 
in procuring 
artists to make 
the drawings for 
some new illus- 
trated publica- 
tion which a 
friend of his con- 
templated bring- 
ingout. Marriott, 
it should be men- 
tioned, was an 
inveterate and 
over - sanguine 
schemer, always 
planning new 
ventures, spite of 
his having al- 
ready lost on the 
Weekly Chronicle 
and other under- 
takings as much 
of his wife’s for- 
- tune as he could 

prevail on her 

trustees to let 
him have the control of. Just at this moment he was 
hungering after a speculative capitalist—one who, like 
himself, believed that a colossal fortune was to be made 
out of paper and print, and he fancied that he had 
discovered the individual he was seeking in the friend of 
whom he had spoken to me. 

‘While still preserving a mysterious reticence respecting 
the nature of the proposed publication, Marriott offered 
me, on the part of his friend, a moderate fixed salary to 
assist him with hints and suggestions in regard to it, and 
undertook to bring him on the morrow to confirm the 
arrangement, when, to my very great surprise, he came 
accompanied by Mr. Herbert Ingram, whom I already 
knew perfectly well. 

‘* After some general 


conversation, Marriott 
suggested an adjourn- ° 
ment to the old Cock 


tavern— 
The celebrated Cock, near 
Temple Bar ; 

Whose porter best of all 
bespeaks its praise— 
Porter that’s worthy of 

the poet’s lays. 


Here steaks and porter \ $ti- Wy 
were followed by a bottle Y44 
of old crusted port, pro- WAZ. vg 
duced with due solemnity g , 
from some special bin by 

the same ‘plump head 

waiter’ whom Tennyson 

commemorates in his 


‘Will Waterproof’s YY 
Lyrical Monologue.’ The 4 
“ . 4 A 
generous wine was an tt 
QZ 


incentive to business. 
Ingram unfolded his 
scheme, which proved to 
be simply an illustrated 
weekly record on the 
lines of the 

Greenacre 

numbers of ~-- 
the Weekly 
Chronicle, 
which had an 
average cir- 
culation of 
130,000 cop- 
ies, and of 
which he had 
sold vast 
quantities in 
his news- 
agent’s shop 
at Notting- 
ham. There 
were police 
cases and Old 
Bailey and 
Assize trials, 
as well as 
factory riots, 
rick - burn- 
ings, coining, 
horse - steal- 
ing, and the c Po 
like, the en- 
gravings of 
some of which 
subjects, he 





BOSTON 


maintained, could easily enough be prepared in advance, 
This was the original conception of the now world-famous 
Illustrated London News. 
‘The suggestion of a newspaper with every number of 
it more or less filled with engravings came as a sort of 
. revelation to 
me, and I at 
onee realised 
the vast field 
it opened up. 
I strongly 
combated the 
notion of giv- 
ing a general 
criminal tone 
to the illus- 
trations, but, 
although In- 
gram wavered 
a little, I 
failed to bring 
him to my 
way of think- 





ing. He 
that 
it was only 


argued 


MR. HENRY VIZETELLY. 


the Greenacre, Hocker, and similar numbers of the Week/y 
Chronicle that had any large sale, and that when engrav- 
ings of the new Houses of Parliament, the Guildhall 
banquet, the Bedouin Arabs, and the Queen takin’: an 
airing were published, merely a few extra copies of the 
paper were sold. Eventually, it was settled that I should 
draft a prospectus embodying my own particular views, 
and, as Ingram was impatient, I promised to have it ready 
by noon the next day, which, I remember, happened to be 
a Sunday. 

‘*T was then living in apartments in Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, where Ingram and Marriott arrived at the 
appointed time. I read out my prospectus, wherein I made 
a great point of the Afghan and Chinese Wars, in which 
we were then engaged, and of the interesting subjects these 
would furnish to the engraver. I referred to the scenes 
of state ceremonial, the important political gatherings 
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THE EMPRESS FREDERICK AS A CHILD. 
DRAWN BY SIR JOHN GILBERT, 
From I.L.N, Nov, 26, 1842, 


(the agitation against the Corn Laws was then at its 
height), aud the crowd of general public events which 
were equally susceptible of illustration, and pointed out 
the facilities which the recent discovery of daguerreotype 





OUR PUBLISHING-OFFICE FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From I.L.N. Oct, 8, 1842. 


gave for the publication of portraits of political and other 
celebrities. After the prospectus was set up in type and 
the proof corrected, Ingram wrote on it, in his sprawling 
hand, ‘Print one million.’ The title of the paper, 
The Illustrated London News, 
had been already settled, 
Ingram having fixed upon 
it from the circumstance that 
the Nottingham people used 
to come into his shop indif- 
ferent as to any particular 
paper and simply saying 
they wanted the London 
news. 

‘Only one thing troubled 
him, and that was the ap- 
pointment of an editor. He 
knew no one connected with 
literature or journalism, and 
had come to be somewhat 
suspicious of Marriott, 
whose advice he regarded 
as interested. At this time F. W. N. Bayley was in a 
desperately hard-up condition, and out of pure charity my 
brother and I recommended him to Ingram, and I promised 
he should be at Peterborough Court the following day, in 
order to be introduced, Ingram suggesting an early dinner 
afterwards at the Cock. 

“ Bayley vas in waiting when Ingram, accompanied by 





THe EDITOR OF THE 
“ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 





AT SOMERSET HOUSE: “ILLUSTRATED LONDCN NEWS” PAPER UNLOADING, 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE Stamp Dury, 
From I.L.N. Sept. 24, 1842. 


Marriott, arrived, and the introduction took place as 
arranged. Proprietor and prospective editor eyed each 
other inquisitively. In the short, negligently dressed, 
and ungainly - looking individual, Bayley failed to 
recognise the capitalist of his imagination; and Ingram, 
on his part, seemed staggered at the first sight of his 
expectant editor. Bayley was attired, as usual, in his 
seedy dress-suit, but he was well brushed up and clean 
shaven, and his snake-like ringlets glistened with 
Rowland’s ‘incomparable oil Macassar.’ His easy non- 
chalance, coupled with the ready jest and the neat little 
story he had judiciously come prepared with, speedily pre- 
possessed Ingram in his favour. 

‘The preparations for the first number of the ///ustrated 
London News now went steadily on. It had been 
announced that a grand fancy-dress ball was to take 
place at Buckingham Palace, and the women were all in 
a flutter of excitement about it. This ball was a piece of 
great good luck for the new paper, and it was settled to 
publish the first number at the end of the week that the 
ball took place. I arranged with Mr (now Sir John) 
Gilbert, who had put several of Stanfield’s drawings for 
‘ Poor Jack’ upon the wood for me in a masterly manner, 
to make a couple of pages of designs—and designs 
they were in the strictest sense of the term, for 
the only authorities Sir John had to guide him were 
such scanty scraps of information respecting the guests 
and their costumes as appeared from time to time in the 
Times and Morning Post. I remember that at the last 
moment it was announced Prince Albert was to wear a 
coronal of pearls, which was foolishly interpreted to be a 
string of these gems (instead of a tiara as was intended), 
and it so figured in the newspaper engraving. 

‘* When the hour arrives the necessary man is said to be 





| (IMMENSE SUCCESS] 


always forthcoming, and this was unquestionably true in 
the instance of the //lustrated London News. In 1842 it 
would have been well-nigh impossible to have kept an 


illustrated paper — containing from twenty to thirty 





MR. ROBERT SMITH. 
Articled to Mr. Herbert Ingram at Nottingham in 1837. 
Has been for fifty years employed in the Composing-room 
of the Illustrated London News. 





engravings weekly—going had not Sir John Gilbert's 
facile and imaginative pencil been available for the purpose. 
I use the word ‘imaginative’ advisedly, for the system 
pursued with regard to a number of engravings of 
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INTERIOR OF OUR PUBLISHING-OFFICE FIFTY YEARS AGO, 
From I.L.N, March 26, 1813. 
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current events—foreign, pro- 
vincial, and even metropolitan 
when these transpired un- 
expectedly—was to scan the 
morning papers carefully, 
cut out such paragraphs as 
furnished good subjects for 
illustration, and send them, 
with the necessary boxwood 
blocks, to the draughtsmen 
employed. Of these Mr. 
Gilbert was a good deal more 
than head and _ shoulders 
above all the rest, and, as 
time went on, every week, 
and occasionally every day, 
newspaper paragraphs and 
boxwood blocks used to be 
sent by hand to him at 
Blackheath, when he would 
tell the bearer to take a turn 
on the heath for an hour or 
so and then come back again. 
On the messenger’s return 
the drawing would be ready 
for him to hurry up to 
London with. 

‘*A few days before the 
first number of the new paper 
made its appearance a considerable portion of the city of 
Hamburg was destroyed by tire, the loss of property 
amounting to more than seven millions sterling. This 
event furnished a telling subject for the first page of the 
paper, but Mr. C. N. Williamson errs in stating in his 
‘Illustrated Journalism in England’ that an old wood- 
cut of Hamburg was routed out, and had flames and rolling 
clouds of smoke engraved in the sky. 
will recognise the impossibility of producing dark clouds of 
smoke by the means suggested, to say nothing of the crowd 
of boats and people that fill the river and occupy the fore- 
ground of the subject. The view of the city was copied, I 
remember, from a print in the British Museum, and the 
artist, in drawing the subject upon the wood, added the 
as well as the 


Any wood-engraver 


necessary flames and volumes of smoke, 
crowd of people in boats and on 
the river bank supposed to have 


Sketched for the ‘Illustrate 


i London News” by Sir John Gilbert, R.A, March 


where, however, in 1838 he was successful with a ‘ Por- 
trait of a Gentleman.”’ 

It was to Mr. John Sheepshanks, the donor of the 
Sheepshanks collection, that Gilbert owed his first intro- 
duction to the type of work with which his name is so 
pleasantly associated in our pages. Some of his pen-and- 
ink drawings came into the hands of Mr. Sheepshanks, who 
showed them to Mulready, who advised that the artist 
should seek employment by drawing on wood for book 


illustrations. He began in 1838 by illustrating a 
child’s book of nursery rhymes, and soon devoted 


‘*T have illustrated,” 
illustrated news- 


himself mainly to wood-drawing. 
he writes, ‘‘ nearly every British poet, 
papers, cheap weekly publications, books of all kinds too 


numerous to name.” The names of the books so enriched, 





FIFTY YEARS AFTER: SIR JOHN GILBERT’S HOUSE AT BLACKHEATH. 
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wholly or in part, by Sir 
John Gilbert occupy nearly 
six pages of the British 
Museum Library folio cata- 
logue, and are comprised in 
little short of 150 separate 
entries.t ‘‘ His influence,” 
says Mr. Mason Jackson, in 
his ‘‘ Pictorial Press,” ‘‘ de- 
veloped an unusually daring, 
suggestive, picturesque, and 
playful style of wood-engrav- 
ing, quite novel in the history 
of the art, which commends 
itself by its admirable ap- 
propriateness to the value 
of the material and the 
methods of printing.” He 
was elected a member of the 
«Old Water-Colour ” Society 
in June 1854, and its pre- 
sident in 1871, when the 
honour of knighthood was 
conferred upon him by her 
Majesty. To Sir John 
Gilbert we are indebted 
for a short account of the 
founding of the J/lustrated 
London News, in which 
there variation from Mr. Vizetelly’s 
narrative. 

‘Tt was fifty years ago,” says the President of the 
‘Old Water-Colour” Society, ‘‘ I was sitting in my dining- 
room at Blackheath not in the which I at 
present oceupy, and of which I make a sketch for you 


occurs a 


slight 


house 


in memory of auld lang syne—when a visitor was 
announced. It was Mr. Herbert Ingram. I was impressed 
by his appearance. To me, at least, it was far more 
striking than is usually supposed. In both eyes and 


mouth a considerable resemblance to the first Napoleon was 
suggested. He plunged at once into business, and declared 
his intention of starting a weekly illustrated newspaper. 
I declared emphatically my disbelief in the practicability 
of his scheme, and he set forth his plan in detail, laying 
upon the 
It was 


considerable stress 


need for my assistance. 





been attracted by the conflagra- 
tion. 

‘The new paper, which was 
printed in Crane Court, made 
its appearance. The newsagents 
had provided themselves with a 
good supply, and on the after- 
noon of publication troops of 
City men, on their way home 
westward, were to be seen with 
the paper, eagerly examining 
its engravings as they walked 
along.” 

Of 
in the 


the illustrations 
first number eight are 
by Sir John Gilbert, and of that 
veteran the 
paper it is impossible to write in 
too enthusiastic a strain. Born 
in 1817, at Blackheath, young 
Gilbert early entered the office 
of an estate agent in Charlotte 


twenty 


artist's services to 


Row, London, where he remained 
for two years, turning his talent, 
it may well be believed, rather 
more to the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, or some other 
incident of the hour, than to 
the drudgery of the office. It so 
happened that the room in which 
window 


passing 


he was placed had a 
nearly opposite to the side door of 
the Mansion House, ‘‘ that not 
only commanded a prospect of the 
crowded and continuous flow of 
traffic through the main artery 
of. the City, but afforded 
occasions a view of the pomp 
and that cluster 
about the dwelling of the great 
Lord Mayor.”* His first exhi- 
bited water-colour 
drawing at the Society of British 
(rtists, in Suffolk Street, in 
1836, of *‘The Arrest of Lord 
Hastings at the Council Board 
in the Tower by the Protector, 
tichard, Duke of Gloucester.” 
The next year—1837 
ov picture there of ‘‘ The Coro- 


on 


circumstance 


work was a 


he had an 


nation of Inez de Castro,” his 
first exhibit in oil, 
having been rejected the year 


before at the 


a picture 


toyal Academy, 








argued that the publication of 
the first number should be de- 
layed until the forthcoming Bal 
Masqué, which I was to illus- 
trate from the details furnished 
in the newspapers. The ball 
took place at Buckingham 
Palace on May 12, her Majesty 
appearing as Queen Philippa 
and Prince Albert as Edward 
IIl.t I was then twenty-five 
years of age, and not unknown 
as an illustrator the 
booksellers of Paternoster Row 
and Fleet Street. From that 
date my regular visit to London 
on Thursday included a call at 
the News office, at 198, Strand. 
I worked very hard upon the 
paper for many years, perhaps 
most industriously in depicting 
the stirring scenes of the Crimean 
War.” 

Mr. Herbert Ingram’s ven- 
ture from the 
beginning, many apocryphal 
stories to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Twenty thousand 
copies of the first number were 
sold, and, although there was a 
great falling off in the sale of 
the second, the circulation soon 
went up to 40,000, and then, 
by leaps and bounds, to 60,000 
at the end of the first year. In 
1848 it had reached 80,000, and 
130,000 in 1851. When a new 
Archbishop of Canterbury was 
installed, at the death of Dr. 
Howley, the number, contain- 
ing an engraving of the cere- 


among 


was a slUCCeSsS 


mony, was sent to every clergy- 
man in England, and a large 
increase in 


and permanent 


circulation was the result. 


+ “ History of the ‘Old Water-Colour'’ 
Society,” by F. L. Roget, Vol. IL, p. 361. 

* Her Majesty's display of Jewels was 
of immense value. From the upper part 
of the robe was suspended a description 
stomacher of the intrinsic 
The costume Of one 
that of the Earl of 
Chesterfield cost £800. Lord Pembroke 
borrowe!l for the night ten thousand 
pounds’ worth of diamonds from Storr 


of pendant 
worth of £60,000, 


of the characters, 








** History of the ‘Old Water-Colour’ 
Society,” by F. L. Roget. 
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SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A., PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


and Mortimer at one per cent.—Jllustrated 
London News, May 14, 1842, 
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Neither the history of the News nor the life of its 
founder can be adequately recorded here. Suffice to say that 
Herbert Ingram possessed the rare faculty of insight, and 
that without the advantages of special artistic or literary 
training he was able to brinz around him precisely 
the men in literature and art who were of most service 


ticularly abundant in our Christmas Numbers. Many 
artists who have since become famous have done 
some of their earliest work in these pages—the most 
notable of whom was the late Charles Keene. As with 
art, so with literature. The work of Mark Lemon, 
Peter Cunningham, Shirley Brooks, and Douglas Jerrold is 


ment, which, indeed, was adequately recognised in his own 
day. 

“The Illustrated London News brought its founder 
wealth and repute, and in 1856 he was elected to repre- 
sent his native town of Boston in Parliament. In the 
spring of 1860 he left England for a long holiday in the 





HER MAJESTY AS QUEEN PHILIPPA AT THE FANCY-DRESS BALL. THE PRINCE CONSORT AS EDWARD III. AT THE FANCY-DRESS BALL. 


Drawn BY Sin JOUN GILBERT, ILA. 
Lvom ILL.N. May 14, 1342. 


to the project in hand. Not only Sir John Gilbert, but 
Mr. H. G. Hine, now the Vice-President of the Royal 
Institute, Mr. Birket Foster, Mr. Harrison Weir—all of 
them still, happily, among us — “ Alfred Crowquill” 
(A. H. Forrester), and Kenny Meadows were among 
the very first artists engaged. A little later came 
John Leech and Hablot K. Browne, whose work is par- 


{ bite 

-. Mirttteany it! 
U 
we 


thickly scattered through cur early volumes. ‘The serial 
story, long counted an indispensable feature, was initiated 
in the second volume with ‘The Sisters,” by Henry 
Cockton, author of ‘‘ Valentine Vox,” illustrated by Alfred 
Crowquill and Kenny Meadows, and engraved by Orrin 
Smith and W. J. Linton. But we have said enough, we 
trust, to indicats the scope of Herbert Invram;’s achieve- 


A FANCY-DRESS BALI AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
DRAWN BY Str JOHN GILBERT, R.A 
From 1.1.N. May 14, 1842. 


Duawn By Sin JOWN GILBERT, R.A. 


From IL.N. May 14, 1842. 


United States, accompanied by his eldest son, Herbert, a 
boy of fifteen, and a special artist, Mr. G. H. Andrews, 
who was to sketch the Prince of Wales’s projected visit to 
America. How father and son lost their lives on Lake 
Michigan has often been told. The Lady Elgin was a 
steamer of one thousand tons burden, which plied between 
Lakes Michigan and Superior in the regular way of 











































trade, carrying indiscriminately mails, passengers, and 
freight. Two or three times in each year she made an 
excursion trip, and it was on one of these expeditions 
that she was lost. The party of three hundred 
excursionists which assembled on board at Chicago 
on Sept. 7 included the proprietor of this Journal 
and his son. The company was a merry one, and dancing 
was kept up in the saloon until two o'clock in the morning 
of the 8th. It wanted then but an hour of dawn when 
suddenly a crash was heard and it was found that a 
schooner (the Augusta) had run into the Lady Elgin, just 
abaft the paddle-box on the port side. The accident was 
at first thought to be but trifling, and no alarm was raised. 
Presently, however, it was discovered that the water was 
rushing into the fire-hole, and before many minutes had 
passed the engine of the ill-fated vessel fell through her 
bottom and her hull went down, leaving nothing but her 
hurricane-deck, two boats, and some fragments afloat upon 
the waves. Of the 385 persons supposed to be on board the 
Lady Elgin, about 100 were saved. Mr. Ingram reached 
land on a piece of the wreck, but he died before help could 
reach him.* His remains were embalmed and brought to 
England, where a public funeral at Boston, on Oct. 4, 
was attended by Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. Howard Staunton, 
Mr. G, A. Sala, Mr. Henry Vizetelly, Mr. Mason Jackson, 
and many other well-known men. 

In Herbert Ingram there died, it can scarcely be 


Mr. WILLIAM INGRAM. 


doubted, a man of keen intelligence and large heart, a 
kind father, and a generous friend ; but we are concerned 
with .him here only in his capacity as the maker of an 
epoch in journalism. At his lamented death the conduct 
of this Journal passed into the hands of Mr. Parry and 
Mr. George Leighton, and they speedily brought Mr. 
Samuel Read and Mr. Mason Jackson into their councils. 
For a quarter of a century Mr. Mason Jackson has occupied 
the post of art editor of the J/lustrated London News, and 
uo language could adequately estimate his services. Many 
an artist and engraver can tell of kindly encouragement at 
a critical moment—of genial sympathy under depressing 
circumstances. If it misfortune 
numbered among those of whom all men speak well, the 
A word of acknow- 


be, indeed, a to be 
lot of our art editor is a hard one. 
ledgment is also due to Mr. Roger Acton, whose influence 
in our literary department has been helpful through a long 
period of years. Mr. Acton is a veteran journalist, who 
did notable service as a correspondent in Italy during the 
years of Austrian rule. 

For more than twenty years the Jillustrated London 
Newe has been under the of William and 
Charles Ingram, the two surviving sons of its founder, 
who have inherited much of their father’s shrewdness and 
foresight. The Messrs. Ingram would not wish that we 
should refer at any length to the credit that is due to them 
Suffice to 


management 


for our present and growing prosperity. Say 


that toetheir skill and judgment it is largely owing 
that the stress of competition has affected us only 


* Annua! Reyister, September 1560. 
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helpfully. The two brothers were educated at Win- 
chester, and Mr. William Ingram took a first class in 
applied science at Trinity College, Cambridge. He was 
called to the Bar in 1870, and has twice represented 
Boston, his father’s birthplace, in Parliament. 

To-day the Jilustrated London News celebrates its Jubilee. 
For nearly three thousand successive weeks its reproductions 
of works of art, its pictorial record of social functions, its 
portraits of public men have penetrated not only through 
the whole civilised globe, but wherever the zeal of the 
missionary or the enterprise of the trader is known. 
Travellers tell us that they have found its pictures adorn- 
ing the rough walls of Kaffir huts and Hottentot cabins. 
The wide world over—in China, in Japan, in the remotest 
islands of the South Seas—the work of our artists has 
afforded delight and instruction incalculable, and in this 
educational work “ our rivals,” ‘‘ our imitators ’’—we would 
prefer to say ‘‘ our children ’’—have had their share. The 
Illustration of France was founded in 1843, the J/lustrirte 
Zeitung of Germany in the same year, Harper’s Weekly ot 
New York in 1857, the London Graphic in 1869, and 
the London Daily Graphic in 1889. This is but to name 
a few where there is a vast multitude. Our American 
edition (published New York) in friendly 
competition with Harper and many another illustrated 
journal across the Atlantic; and, still farther afield, our 
Australian edition (published in Melbourne) is, perhaps, 


in runs 


Mk. CHARLES INGRAM. 
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brought into some measure of rivalry with the Sydney 
Mail. But we have no temptation to petty jealousy. 
Every succeeding competitor has excited discussion, 
quickened the public interest in illustrated journalism, 
and given a decisive impetus to our own circulation. 
In entering upon another half-century we may claim, 
we hope without undue elation, to be as vigorous, 
keenly alert to the exigencies of the hour as any of the 
contemporaries whose enterprise we regard with the in- 
dulgent pride of a grandfather, hale and green, who feels 
himself fully abreast of the ideas of a younger generation. 


as 








OUR PORTRAITS. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Russell and Sons, of Baker Street, 
for their kindness in specially taking for our use the portraits of 
Lord Salisbury, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Halsbury, 
Sir John Gilbert, and many others of our artists and contribu- 
tors appearing in the present number : also to Messrs. Elliott 
and Fry, Baker Street; Messrs. Fradelle and Young, and 
Messrs. Walery, both of Regent Street ; and Messrs. Graves, of 
Pall Mall, for the principal of the remaining portraits from 
which our engravings are taken. 
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THE MAKING OF ILLUSTRATION : 
THE ART OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 
BY JOSEPH PENNELL, 


Illustration is no new thing. And yet illustration as an 
art and a profession is only fifty years old. It would be 
absurd to maintain that Mr. Ingram invented illus- 
tration—it was the first of the arts—or even that he 
invented the illustrator of fifty years ago. On the 
contrary, the illustrator was waiting for the opportunity 
which Mr. Ingram offered him. 
No art can exist without patronage, and the proprietors 
of the Jilustrated London News have been patrons before 
whom the Medici are but pigmies. A patron is only 
valuable for his patronage, and in the whole history of 
the world there has never been a family who have so 
lavishly supported the fine arts. Nor in the history of the 
world was there ever a patron who spent his money solely 
for the love of art. Pride, the saving of his soul, or the 
filling of his pockets, has always been his aim. Ido not 
believe for a moment that Mr. Ingram’s primary object in 
starting this paper was any other than to make it a great 
financial success, as he did; and what was it but pride, 
fear, and the hope of salvation which led the Medici to 
beautify Florence? Just as the Medici created a glorious 
city, so may the Ingram family say they were the prime 
movers in producing the art of the nineteenth century. 
Had it not been that in 1815 Adolf Menzel was 
born, and by 1842 had produced some most notable 
work—had it not been for Bewick in this country 
it is highly improbable that illustration would by 
this time be the strongest and most vital of the 
fine arts. Menzel—still living and working to- 
day—is unsurpassed, and, though Bewick is dead, 
his work has furnished inspiration to every wood- 
engraver. One has only to turn back to the early 
volumes of the J/lustrated London News to tind 
drawings by Birket Foster, Sir John Gilbert, and 
Harrison Weir, engraved by Linton, Jackson, and 
others; or one has only to look at contemporary 
publications, also illustrated by the work of these 
men, engraved by Dalziel and Swain, to know at 
once that they all owed their inspiration to Menzel 
and Bewick. But the tirst number of the /l/ustrated 
London News shows of what small importance the 
illustrator really was, though this paper was pro- 
duced chiefly for him and by him. In the first 
number the only drawings signed are those by 
Alfred Crowquill; in the second, the only person 


who gets any credit for his work is 8. Sly, the 
engraver. ‘To-day, in illustration—and there is 


distinction between the draughtsman who 
illustrates a daily and another who decorates an 
édition de luxe—the artist takes equal rank with 
the author, and in daily and weekly illustrated 


more prominent. 


no 


journalism he has become far 

If this prominence had been obtained simply by 

draughtsmen and engravers, or process-makers, 
being allowed to show their work of the proper 
size, or because they signed their names large in 
the margin, I should not be found trying to 
champion their cause. But though the level of 
literary journalism, and, in fact, literary work, 
the world over is probably higher than it ever 
was, there is no doubt whatever that the standard 
of illustrative work produced to-day has never 
been approached in the history of art, and this is 
due entirely to the appearance of the //lustrated 
London and its followers among the 
weeklies and the monthlies. 

The Jilustrated London News has always been fortunate, 
first, from the fact that when it was started, as I have said, 
men like Gilbert and Foster were ready to work for it; 
that, later, it was able to exhibit some of the marvellous 
drawings of Charles Keene (who in the future will rank 
with Menzel), Fred Walker, Millais, and the other 
trained illustrators who have contributed to it, and 
at a later date Herkomer, Fildes, and Charles Green. But 
Charles Keene, in England, was the first man to 
devote his life solely to illustration, and he was really 
a martyr in the cause. For there are few who aie 
willing to spend years in producing work only to have it 
destroyed in the process of engraving and printing. And 
it was not until the introduction of the art of photographing 
drawings on to the wood block that illustration as a dis- 
tinct branch of the fine arts began to make itself felt as a 
power, and from that day great illustrators began to appear. 

What position the art of illustration will occupy in the 
future, no one can foretell with certainty. But I am 
young enough and hopeful enough to believe that, should | 
live to the centenary of the ///lustrated London News, I shall 
see in the number which commemorates that event—and in 
the dailies too—illustrations in colour produced in a 
manner now unthought of. Even to-day colour-work is 
possible. But we illustrators wait for the printing-press, 
which still lags far in the rear. The illustrator is here, 
the engraver can reproduce him, but no printer living can 
do him absolute justice. It is on the printing-press, during 
the next fifty years, that artistic thought must be con- 
centrated, and I believe it will be successful. 
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speaking world with an illustrated weekly record— 

a constantly changing panorama—of current history 
was in small and limited undertaking, 
because the number of those who spoke our language 
was certainly less than one-third of the present com- 
putation. On the other hand, it was a much 
formidable undertaking than a similar proposal in this 
present year of grace, because, first, the world was 
then so very much larger than it has since becoms, the 
distances were so much greater, the difficulties of securing 
illustrations so much more serious, and the processes of 
reproduction so much slower. The enormous shrinkage of 
the world during the last fifty years is a thing that young 
people cannot understand. To them it seems nothing 
to travel to the Andes or to shoot big game on the 
Himalayas. There are no distances in a world which 
ci be compassed in eighty days; even with the assist- 
ance of maps and the books of travel belonging to the 
Forties, it is impossible for the younger generation to 
realise the vastness, the mystery, the infinite possibilities 
belonging to the old world—the world before steam and 
railways—the world which lingered on through the Forties. 


’ ITE proposal, fifty years ago, to provide the English- 
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The Z/lustrated London New: proposed at the outset to reveal 
this unknown world as it should be discovered by travellers, 
little by little. It cannot be said that the promoters have 
not redeemed their promise. Little by little the world 
has been revealed to us, growing smaller, less mysterious, 
year by year. Consider only the settled and habitable globe 
of 1842. The United States of America were little more than 
a broad fringe along the eastern shores: beyond—inland— 
still roamed the tribes of wild Indians: countless herds of 
buffaloes still grazed upon the prairie where now there is 
not one: lonely trappers still faced the perils of starvation, 
frost, capture, and torture: there were no settlements upon 
the Pacific side. Canada was a strip of cultivated land 
running along the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario; Mani- 
toba was unknown; British Columbia was not yet settled ; 
Africa was truly and literally a dark continent; New 
Zealand had but one single lonely settlement, trembling 
for fear of the fierce Maoris. And since very few travelled 
except for traling purposes, the rest of the world was 
known only to sailors and to those who carried on business 
in strange and wild parts. ‘Travel, indeed, was’ im- 
possible except at the cost of giving up business of every 
kind. It took sometimes eight and even nine months to 
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1842. 


get from London to Sydney, longer to reach New Zealand, 
four months to reach Calcutta. Only a rich man could 
spare the time to travel, and rich men mostly preferred to 
stay at home. Those who emigratel—they were very 
few—were lost to their friends; nobody expected them to 
return, they had gone away for good, they were as dead 
men. This feeling long survived. I remember—tifteen 
years after this—the cas of a certain Prodigal Son who 
was at last persuaded, by the continual exhibition of the 
cold shoulder, to go, against his own wish, into banishment. 
News presently came from him that he was somewhere near 


the Rockies. Everybody sighed—the sigh of relief—and 
rubbed their hands. Aha! He was near the Rockies. Near 


the Rockies. He would never come home again. Nobody 
could be expected ever to get home again from a place near 
the Rockies. The Prodigal Son was gone for good. But 
he did come back—even from the vicinity of the Rockies— 
being one of those prodigals who are capable of every- 
thing, and so lost to shame as to get home even from near 
the Rockies. 

The world then was a great deal larger and a great 
deal more mysterious. The nations knew very little of 
each other, and were taught to hate each other as a 
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THE SPEECH FROM THE THRONE. 
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ENGLAND IN 


Though steamers ran between Liverpool 
the Cunard line began in 1840—and the 
voyage was only a fortnight, people 


religious duty. 
and New York 
time taken for the 
had not as yet begun to think of travelling across the 
Atlantic for pleasure or for holiday. There was next to no 


intercourse, even of business men, between the States and 























DERBY FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


DRAWN BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


GOING TO THE 


emigration on a large scale was only just 
in 1830 


Great Britain ; 
beginning—in 1820 there were 25,000 emigrants ; 
56,000; in 1840, 90,000; in 1870, 300,000. 

As for travel on the Continent, an anonymous essayist, 
writing in the year 1840, speaks of the ‘‘ multitudes” of 
We must understand this 
expression in a The ‘* multitudes ” 
meant a few rich people, who travelled about in great 
berlins escorted by their couriers. Those who took what 
the country had to offer by way of diligence were few 
indeed. Paris, Holland, were totally 
unknown to the average Those who have read 
Albert Smith’s ‘Adventures of Titus Ledbury” will 
that its chief interest lies in the chapters 
en Paris. And there was a book, once in great vogue, 


called *‘ Pickwick Abroad’’—a perfectly worthless book— 


English who then went abroad. 


very limited sense. 


France, Belgium, 


sriton. 


remembe1 
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1842: CHEAPSIDE, LOOKING 


which depended entirely on its pictures of France 
and the French. When Charles Dickens travelled 
into Italy—-was it not in 1842%—he rolled across 
France in his carriage, conducted by his courier. When 
Lord Blessington travelled with the Countess and Charles 
Mathews and the Count d’Orsay, he had, if I remember 
rightly, six carriages, with a complete batterie de cuisine. 
Literary men travelled a little—for their own purposes. 
Hood, Lytton, Longfellow, Thackeray, as well as Dickens, 
knew something of the Continent. But the professional 
people and the business people never went abroad at all. 
Again, to those who did travel there were one or two 
methods or moods of observation to which their choice was 
limited. The poet—i.e., Lytton or Longfellow — might 
throw a halo of romance over the places which he visited. 
In the year 1842 we were romantic, if we were anything. 
Those who were not poets either surveyed the Continental 
world with a cold and calm superiority or with an open 
grin of derision. The behaviour of Mr. Titas Ledbury 
illustrates this point. We must that never 
hefore had our insular ignorance or our national vanity 


remember 


been so great. For twenty-seven years we had been at 
peace—we had the memory of a great and glorious victory, 


we had forgotten many remarkable humiliations which 
preceded that victory. The young Englishman firmly 
believed that everything British was far, far superior to 
anything foreign; the thing did not admit of argument, 
it was assumed. He laughed at everything in the least 
degree strange to him: he laughed at the services in the 
churches, he laughed at the priest in the street, he laughed 
at the guardians of the peace, he laughed at the politeness 
of the shopman, he laughed at the French soldier. Think 
of a time when we laughed at the French soldier! 

Up to this time, let us remember, the mass of people had 
not begun to travel at all. Below a certain level they knew 
nothing outside the town or the village where they were 
born. Above that level, in London, people went in the 
summer to Margate or to Brighton ; but the country holiday 
as yet belonged to London. In the country towns nobody 
took a summer holiday at all beyond the reach of a day’s 
excursion. 

jut. there was one exception. 
any pretensions there was one journey which must be 
The girls must be taken to see London. What 
an event when it happened! What preparations of 
pink ribbons, and flowing shawls and boas, and airy 
girls do not even 


In every family of 


™m ide. 


sleeves and gorgeous bonnets —our 
know what a bonnet means 
London ! They went by stage-coach, which, after doing its 
ten miles an hour for ten, fifteen, twenty hours, landed 
them in safety at the ‘‘Swan with Two Necks.” Then 


began the sights—oh !—the sights of London, of which 


they were going to see 
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EASTWARD. 


they had heard and real—the Tower, the Monument, 
St. Paul’s, the Abbey, London Bridge, the Royal Exchange, 
the Museum, the Exhibition of Needlework. The sights 
were done faithfully. Then came the World of Fashion 

the Parks—Bond Street—and, perhaps—-perhaps —that 
Temple of the World, the Flesh, and the Devil which 
stands in Drury Lane. Here the girls saw, for the first 
and only time in their lives, the Play with the definite 


article if you please. They talked about it for years after- 


wards: they remembered every scene, every speech. 
There were most beautifully dressed ladies in the house, 
particularly in the lobbies, where they conversed 
freely with the gentlemen, exhibiting a fine, free, 


Cousin Tom, of the Temple, told the girls that 
the highest aristocracy, which 


d 'gag 4 air. 


there were members of 


accounted for their loud manners. To behold living 
countesses added to the joy of the evening. 
Perhaps, however, they were ‘“ serious.” In those days 


‘‘serious”’ and the ‘* uncon- 


Now, the serious person was 


people were divided into the 
verted,” or the ‘ worldly.” 
always supposed to ask himself, before engaging in any- 
thing, whether it would help in the saving of his soul, the 
only consideration thought, by a serious person, worthy of 
a serious person. Wasa theatre, it was asked, was a dance 

was a concert—was a game of cards consistent with this 
anxiety’ Certainly not. Therefore, if the girls were 
serious, they sought out renowned preachers, and ‘ sat 


under” them instead of going to the theatre. Or they 
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THE QUEEN’S FIRST TRIP BY RAILWAY: 
FROM WINDSOR TO PADDINGTON. 
From I.L.N. June 18, 1842. 
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CHARTIST RIOTS: THE BANK OF ENGLAND IN A STATE OF DEFENCE. 


went to missionary meetings, and gazed upon those 
who had braved the cannibals’ frying-pan. In either 
case, theatre or church, the girls went home after a 
week, set up for life in the way of travelling. They 
had seen London. They went home. Perhaps they married. 
Their lives were then laid down for them, plain and clear. 
They were mothers and housewives, very often cooks, dress- 
makers, milliners, and teachers as well. If they did not 
marry they remained at home, to go on as they had always 
done, helping in the house. 

They had seen London, Dear me! How very 
little was in those days allowed to stand for the whole! 
They had seen a bit of the outside. As for the 
inside of London, no one then, as no one now, could 
see it all. ‘To begin with the upper circles, it was a noble 
time for gambling, betting, 
sport, and all-night parties : 
a gay and gallant time, a 
time when the pace was 
rapid, a time when sirens 
abounded, and were always 
tempting young men, and 
proved very costly indeed : 
a time when younger sons 
had a short but a very merry 
time before they dropped 
into the professional billiard- 
player, card-sharper, picker 
up of ‘ flats.” There were 
also the Queen’s Bench and 
the Fleet for some of these 
young gentlemen. Or there 
was flight across the Channel. 
It must be remembered that 
the younger son had very few 
openings. He could not go 
into trade; he very seldom 
entered any profession except 
the Church ; in time of peace 
the Army was as dangerous 
to slender incomes as a 
lodging in the West-End. 
Crockford’s stood open to all 
comers, and there were 
dozens of smaller hells where 
a young gentleman could 
amuse himself and lose his 
money. But the young 
prodigal did not always go 
a-gambling. Sometimes he 
drank great quantities of 
port, sometimes he put on 
the gloves, sometimes he went 
pigeon-shooting, sometimes 


From I.L.N. April 15, 1848. 


he went to a prize-fight. Every young man in those days 
knew how to box, and was ready on occasion to use his fists. 
Ile would be as much ashamed to confess his inability to 
fight as his inability to ride. Very few young men nowadays 
can do either, and they are not ashamed to confess it. 
But a better time is coming. Young men are putting on 
the gloves again, and with them, it is to be hoped, some of 
their old readiness to fight for themselves or for others. 
The recreations of the young aristocrat and of the 


London rough were much the same. Both of them 
gambled, betted, raced, fought, and drank. ‘Their tastes 
and their lives, with certain distinctions, substituting beer 
for port and gin for punch, were the same. They greatly 
resembled each other, which speaks volumes in praise of 
the young noble. 





REJOICINGS AT THE LIBERATION OF DANIEL O’CONNELL: NIGHT SCENE IN 


From I,L.N. Sept, 14, 1844. 


A DUBLIN STREET. 


The recreations of the middle class were far less 
exciting. The short stage carried the London citizens out 
to Hampstead, Highgate, Epping Forest, Wimbledon 
Common. Thither they repaired on summer evenings 
to ramble in the country and to drink tea at a hostel like 
the Spaniard. There were four theatres open, but the middle 
class at this period did not go to the theatre, partly on account 
of their lingering Puritanism, partly because a sober 
merchant should not be seen in places of frivolous amuse- 
ment, and partly on account of the people who were allowed 
to assemble in the lobbies. The London citizen—the resi- 
dent of Bloomsbury or of Islington—led a very quiet life, a 
very dull life, and a most decorous life in the year 1842. 
It was rather late for the old-fashioned tavern club, but 
some still survived, and were frequented nightly by the 
members. Mostly, however, 
the respectable middle-class 
man stayed at home: he had 
no recreations unless it was 
an occasional rubber. His 
wife and daughters some- 
times gave or attended a 
party where there was a little 
music. A dance was a most 
unusual event, for which the 
greatest preparations were 
made a long time beforehand. 
For the fast youth there 
were dancing- places kept 
open all night long, night 
taverns, coal - holes, cider - 
cellars, Evans's — supper- 
rooms, billiard-rooms, every- 
thing that there is now, but 
worse—far worse—more un- 
restrained, coarser, viler, and 
more deadly. Vauxhall was 
still running, though its 
career of usefulness was to 
close before many years; 
and its younger rival, Cre- 
morne, was already in exist- 
ence. 

The condition of the 
working classes in the year 
1842 was more deplorable 
than we can well understand. 
Carlyle brings it home to one 
vividly. Half the children 
of thirteen could neither read 
nor write. The wages of 
rustics were as low as seven 
shillings, while wheat was 
sixty-five shillings a quarter, 
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VIEW OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





PRIVATE 








DRAWN BY JOHN LEECH. 





From I.L.N. May 2, 18:3. 








One person in every eleven was a pauper. Thousands were 
out of work: the cruelties practised on children in factories 
should read Mrs. 


: pe aching and 


and mines were inconceivable—one 
Trollope’s novel of ** Michael Armstrong” 
smuggling were commonly and almost openly carried on : 
the drunkenness was appalling: the crime, discontent, 
destitution beyond everything, happily, than can now be 
alleged against Everything dear: wages low: work 
difficult to get: the masters hard: the 
upon what gloomy prospects did the Illustrated London 
News first look out! And in the softening or the removal 
of these evils who shall limit the part played by those 
who threw light upon dark 
pl wes, and brought actu lly 


us. 


men ignorant 


years have passed, the unions are far, far stronger than 
they were, yet ruin has not arrived. Quite the contrary. 
Masters and capitalists are rich beyond the wildest dreams 
of 1842. Yet men were haled before magistrates and sent 
to prison, only for inducing other men to strike. To this 
hear the 


day, here and there, one can angry cry of 
those who cannot bear to think that their power 
over the working-man is going from them. Now, 
in the whole eventful history of the nineteenth 


century the most important thing is the long-continued 
effort of himself out of 
He 


the working - man to raise 


bondage, to place labour on an independent footing. 
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drawing-room stiffly 
those things were 


fruits: a 
arranged with round tables and sofas: 
disposed without thought and in the fashion of the day. 
Outside, the houses were all alike, 


pictures of game and 


No one was individual. 
the villa of the period, the terrace of the period, the square 
of the period, you may still see in those zones of London 
which were built at this time. Again, no individuality : the 
houses were all alike: no beauty was attempted. The 
churches of the time, with their feeble ‘‘ Gothic” archi- 
tecture and their weak windows, are even more ugly 
than the frankly hideous barns of an earlier date. The 
architectural development of our time began, indeed, 

with the churches, and 

spread downwards to the 


houses and the streets—it 








before the eyes of the people 
the things which, merely 








recorded in the columns of 
a paper, scarcely touched 
then 

Perhaps the best illus- 
tration of the popular 
temper is the fact that in 
country and in town, in the 
Metropolis, in the provincial 
towns, in the manufacturing 
centres—everywhere — the 
people regarded the Govern- 


‘sluggish imaginations ? 


ment as their enemy: they 
thought it no sin to break 
the That is so 
longer. Why? Surely, 
because the people have now 
learned that the 
mont is actually nominated, 
elected, and kept in power 
They can- 


laws. no 


Govern- 


by thems=lves. 
not regard their own nomi- 
nees as their enemies. 

If one wanted to restore 
the old conditions, the best 
argument against such a 
retrogression would be the 
contemplation of the peopl 
in 1842. The Reform Act 
it 13 true, was ten years old, but it wanted more than ten 
years to make that Act produce its true fruits. 
the people have not thoroughly learned the lesson of their 
In 1842 they had hardly begun. Power, in 
was ruthlessly used in their own 


Even yet 


Own power. 
the hands of masters 
Trades 
regarded with even greater hatred than at 
the present day. Prophets the masters’ side—fore- 
told ruin if the unions were permitted to exist. Fifty 


mnterests. unions, which were already formid- 


able, were 


on 











ENGLAND IN 1842: A CRICKET MATCH AT LORD’S. 
has not yet fully succeedel, but look! what an enormous 
advance he has made. Unless some dreadful disasters, 
some terrible mistakes in judgment, occur to throw him 
back, his success seems to me certain. He will destroy 
capital unless capital comes to terms with him. This 
done, we shall have a season of peace and great prosperity. 
The great wsthetic movement of our times had hardly 
begun in the year 1842. Furniture was little regarded: a 


good solid mahogany for the dining-room, with two or three 


was begun, I believe, by a 
small body of young men 
at Cambridge, of whom the 
late Beresford Hope was the 
leader. The improvement 
in the Church services natu- 
rally followed the improve- 
ment of church architecture 

a slovenly service was 
impossible in a beautiful 
church. <A ‘ note,” how- 
ever, of the advance in 
‘beauty of form and expres- 
sion in architecture, Church 
services, literature, furni- 
is the increase 
of individuality. When we 
think for 


selves, we begin to develop 


ture, dress, 


begin to our- 
individual tastes. 

All the things which wo 
mark in the England of fifty 
years ago are with us still. 
There are the profligacy and 
the luxury and the sensu- 
ality of rich men but there 
is a far, far wider sense of 





personal responsibility in 
property : the rich man has 
been taught, at least, the lesson that his wealth is a trust. 
There is ignorance among the poor, but not so dense, not so 
black, not so wide as before. They no longer hate the 
Government ; they no longer hate the Church. There is 
oppression of the weak, but it is held up to execration. 
There is drunkenness, but not half so bad as of old. 
Wherever we look there is hope—much more hope than 
our fathers could see—looking across the sad and murky 
waves on which floated or drifted the bark of 1842. 
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OUR ADDRESS. 

In presenting the first number of the ILLusrrRaTED 
LONDON NEws to the British Public, we would fain make a 
graceful entree into the wide and grand arena, which will 
henceforth contain so many actors for our benefit, and so 
many spectators of our career. In plain language, we do 
not produce this illustrated newspaper without some vanity, 
much ambition, and a fond belief that we shall be pardoned 
the presusnption of the first quality by realizing the aspira- 
tions of the last. For the past ten years we have watched 
with admiration and enthusiasm the progress of illustrative 
art, and the vast revolution which it has wrought in the 
world of publication, through all the length and breadth of 
this mighty empire. To the wonderful march of periodical 
literature it has given an impetus and rapidity almost co- 
equal with the gigantié power of steam. It has converted 
blocks into wisdom, and given wings and spirit to ponder- 
ous and senseless wood. It has in its turn adorned, gilded, 
reflected, and interpreted nearly every form of thought. It 
has given to fancy a new dwelling-place—to imagination a 
more permanent throne. It has set up fresh land-marks of 
poetry, given sterner pungency to satire, and mapped out 
the geography of mind with clearer boundaries and more 
distinct and fawiliar intelligence than it ever bore alone. 
Art—as now fostered, and redundant in the peculiar and 
facile department of wood engraving —has, in fact, become 
the bride of literature; genius has taken her as its hand- 
maid; and popularity has crowned her with laurels that 
only seem to grow the greener the longer they are worn. 

And there is now no staying the advance of this art into 
all the departments of our social system. It began in a few 
isolated volumes—stretched itself next over fields of natural 
history and science-—penetrated the arcans of our own ge- 
neral literature—and made companionship with our house- 
hold books. At one plunge it was in the depths of the 
stream of poetry— working with its every current—partak- 
ing of the glow, and adding to the sparkles of the glorious 
waters—and so refreshing the very soul of genius, that even 
Shakspere came to us clothed with a new beauty, while 
other kindred poets of our language seemed as it were to 
have put on festive garments to crown the marriage of their 
muses to the arts. Then it walked abroad among the 
people, went into the poorer cottages, and visited the 
humblest homes in cheap guises, and perhaps, in roughish 
forms: but still with the illustrative and the instructive 
principle strongly worked upon, and admirably developed 
for the general improvement of the human race, Lastly, it 
took the merry aspect of fun, frolic, satire, and badinage ; 
and the school of Charivari began to blend itself with the 
graver pabulum of Penny Cyclopoedias and Saturday Maga- 
zines. 

And now, when we find the art accepted in all its ele- 
ments, and welcomed by every branch of reading into which 
it has diverged; now, when we see the spirit of the times 
everywhere associating with it, and heralding or recording 
its success; we do hold it as of somewhat triumphant omen, 
that we are, by the publication of this very newspaper, 
launching the giant vessel of illustration into a channel the 
broadest and the widest that it has ever dared to stem. We 
bound at once over the billows of new ocean— we sail into 
the very heart and focus of public life—we take the world of 
newspapers by storm, and flaunt a banner on which the 
words “ ILLUSTRATED NEWS’’ become symbols of a fresher 
purpose, and a more enlarged design, than was ever mea- 
sured in that hemisphere till now. 

The public will have henceforth under their glance, and | 
within their grasp, the very form and presence of events as | 
they transpire, in all their substantial reality, and with evi- 
dence visible as well as circumstantial. And whatever the 
broad and palpable delineations of wood engraving can be 
taught to achieve, will now be brought to bear upon every 
subject which attracts the attention of mankind, with a 
spirit-in unison with the character of such subject, whether 
it be serious or satirical, trivial or of purpose grave. 

And, reader, let us open something of the detail of this 
great intention to your view. Begin, par exemple, with the 
highest region of newspaper literature—-The Political. Why, 
what a field! If we are strong in the creed that we adopt 

if we are honest, as we pledge ourselves to be, in the pur- 
pose that we maintain—how may we lend muscle, bone, and 
sinew to the tone taken and the cause espoused, by bringing 
to bear upon our opinions, a whole battery of vigorous il- 
lustration, What ‘‘ H. B.” docs amid the vacillations of 
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parties, without any prominent opinions of his own, we can | In the field of fine arts——but let the future speak, and 


do with double regularity and consistency, and therefore | let us clip promise in the wing. We have perhaps said 


with more valuable effect. Moreover, regard the homely 
illustration which nearly every public measure will afford: 
your Poor-laws—-your Corn-laws— your Factory-bills—your 
Income-taxes! Look at the field of public portraiture pre- 
sented in your Houses of Legislature alone, and interesting 
to every constituency in the land. Open your police-oftices, 
your courts of law, your criminal tribunals all the pith and 
marrow of the administration of justice—you can have it 
broadly before you, with points of force, of ridicule, of cha- 
racter, or of crime; and if the pen be ever led into fallacious 
argument, the pencil must at least be oracular with the 
spirit of truth. 

In the world of diplomacy, in the architecture of foreign 
policy, we can give you every trick of the great Babel that 
other empires are seeking to level or to raise. Is there 
peace? then shall its arts, implements, and manufactures be 
spread upon our page. The literature—the customs—the 
dress—nay, the institutions and localities of other lands, 
shall be brought home to you with spirit, with fidelity, and, 
we hope, with discretion and taste. Is there war? then 
shall its seat and actions be laid naked before the eye. No 
estaffette—no telegraph—no steam- winged vessel—no over- 
land mail, shall bring intelligence to our shores that shall 
not be sifted with industry, and illustrated with skill in the 
columnsof this journal; and whether the cowardice of China 
or the treachery of Affghanistan be the theme of your ab- 
horrence or resentment, you shall at least have as much 
historical detail of both as, while it gratifies general curi- 
osity, shall minister to the natural anxieties at home of 
those who have friends and relations amid the scenes deli- 
neated and the events described. 

Take another fruitful branch of illustration, the pleasures 
of the people !—their theatres, their concerts, their galas, 
their races, and their fairs! Again, the pleasures of the 
aristocracy—their court festivals, their ba/s masques, their 
levees, their drawing-rooms—the complection of their gran- 
deur and the circumstance of all their pomp! 

In literature, a truly beautiful arena will be entered upon; 
for we shall not only, in most instances, have the opportu- 
nity of illustrating our own reviews, but of borrowing se- 





enough, without condescending to the littleness of too much 
detail, to mark the general outline of our design; and we 
trust to the kindness and intelligence of our readers to ima- 
gine for us a great deal more than we have been able to 
crowd into the compass of an introductory leader. More- 
over, we would strongly premise an expression of gratitude 
for all suggestions that may hereafter reach us, and assure 
our volunteers of these, that wherever there seems a possi- 
bility of acting upon them creditably, that course shall be 
taken with promptitude, vigour, and effect. 

Here we make our bow, determined to pursue our great 
experiment with boldness ; to associate its principle with 
a purity of tone that may secure and hold fast for our jour- 
nal the fearless patronage of families ; to seek in all things 
to uphold the great cause of public morality; to keep con- 
tinually before the eye of the world a living and moving 
panorama of all its actions and influences ; and to withhold 
from society no point that its literature can furnish or its 
art adorn, so long as the genius of that literature, and the 
spirit of that art, can be brought within the reach and com- 
pass of the Editors of the ILLustraTED Lonpon News! 








DESTRUCTION OF THE CITY OF HAMBURGH BY 
FIRE. 

By the arrival of the General Steam Navigation Company's 
boat Saledonia, off the Tower, on Tuesday evening, news has 
been brought of an immense conflagration which took place on 
Thursday morning, the 5th instant, at one o'clock, in that city. 
The district in which the fire broke out consists entirely of 
wood tenements, chiefly of five and six stories high, and cover- 
ing an area of ground of about thirty to forty acres. The whole 
of the buildings on this large space have been totally con- 
sumed to the number of more than 1000, The fire was by some 
thought to have originated in the street known by the name of 
the Stein Twite, in the warehouse of a Jew, named Cohen, a 
cigar manufacturer, and who, upon good grounds, has been 
taken up on suspicion as the incendiary. The wind at the time 
blew a stout north-wester, causing the flames rapidly to spread ; 
and proceeding in the direction of Roding’s-market, and from 
thence to Deich-street, entirely consuming the whole of the 
following streets, among which is the Hoppen-market, and St. 


lections from the illustrations of the numerous works which | Nicholas Church, a fine stone fabric, and the handsomest in 


the press is daily pouring forth, so elaborately embellished 
with woodcuts in the highest style of art. 





View of the Conflagration of the City of Hamburg. 


Hamburgh. Grutz Twite, Cressnon (back and end), Grosser 
Burstah, Mublen Brucke, Alte Borse, Bohnen Strasse, Monke- 
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REVIENT TOUJOURS! 


BY EDMUND YATES. 





ON 





It is a somewhat strange experience for me, who, after a 
score years of service in all kinds of literary'craft, settled 
down eighteen years ago, launched my own yacht, and have 
since done nothing beyond acting as her commander, to find 
myself shipping, though it be only for a temporary cruise, 
on board a very much larger and more stately vessel, 
on the books of which I was often rated A.B. in the days 
of my youth. The fact is, to drop nautical metaphor, that 
the Editor of the I//ustrated London News, knowing, as he 
says, that ‘‘ I had been a contributor to its columns many 
years ago,” has been good enough to express a wish that I 
should take part in his Jubilee Number, and put in an 
appearance with some reminiscences of what the Journal 
was in those days; much as when there is a revue and 
dfilé of troops on the Esplanade des Invalides the back- 
ground is filled up by the pensioners from the Hotel, 
vieillurds mutilés ou infirmes, who still take share in the 
show, and do their part in pointing the moral if not in 
aderming the tale. 
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Mr. Timbs’s name is still remembered by his meritorious 
compilations, ‘‘ Curiosities of London,” a really excellent 
handbook to the Metropolis, ‘‘ London Clubs,” and ‘‘ Things 
Not Generally Known.” I found him on the second floor 
of 198, Strand, which is still the office of this Journal, 
surrounded with newspapers, among which, with his 
scissors, he was doing sub-editorial havoc. A short, bald 
man, with spectacles and a rather rubicund nose, was 
Mr. John Timbs when I first saw him. He received me 
very kindly, and told me of his early connection with 
Albert Smith, whose first article, ‘‘ Jasper Buddle, or the 
Confessions of a Dissecting-Room Porter,” had been pub- 
lished in the Mirror. He introduced me to his colleague, 
Dr. Charles Mackay, a rather dry Scotch gentleman, who 
yas also very friendly, and they both promised to do some- 
thing for me whenever they had opportunity. That oppor- 
tunity came about a month later, when I received a proof 
of two wood-blocks—one a snow-balling scene in a school 
playground, the other a representation of an old mistletoe- 
seller surrounded by an ordinary street group—with 
instructions to ‘‘do the best I could with them,” and to 


let my descriptions be in verse. The result of my efforts 








THE MISTLETOE-SELLER.—DRAWN BY PHIZ (HABLOT K. BROWNE). 


From I.L.N. 


‘‘Many years ago!” There is no mistake about that. 
As a matter of fact, I do not believe that this Journal has 
any living pen-contributor whose connection with it dates 
It was in the Christmas Number 
for 1853 that I made my first appearance in these columns, 
and under the circumstances I am about to relate. 

I was old, with a 
salary from a Government office, and, as I had married in 
the spring of that year, I was anxious to add to my income 


back so far as mine. 


twenty-two years very small 


by all legitimate means in my power. I knewa good many 
authors, newspaper men, and periodical writers, and I had 
my staunchest supporter and best friend in Albert Smith, 
who, though he was then in the second season of his Mont 
Blanc entertainment at the Egyptian Hall, carefully kept 
up his larze acquaintance among journalists, and did every- 
hing he could to get me work and position. Through him 
[ had entered upon a lucrative appointment of one pound 
per week, paid with strict irregularity, to contribute verses 
ind theatrical notices to the Court Journal: he had intro- 
luced meto Mr. Bentley, and obtained me employmentonthat 
gentleman’s Misce'lany, where Albert himself had won his 
principal successes with Ledbury and Scattergood and 
Brinvilliers 
Mr. John Timbs, formerly well known as 
my 


and among others he had presented me to 
editor of the 
but who 


Mirror, a periodical defunct before time, 


was then acting-editor of the I/lustrated London News. 


Dec. 24, 1853, 


is before me as I write—an extract from the Christmas 
Number pasted into an old scrap-book, and merely 
endorsed, doubtless in that pride which apes humility, 
with the date of its publication. 

I did a good deal of occasional work for the Jilus- 
trated London News after that, and wrote many stories 
and verses for Christmas Numbers; and my connection 
with Mr. Herbert Ingram, the founder and proprietor, 
was extended by my employment in other periodicals 
which he either originated or purchased. A short, bluff, 
outspoken man was Mr. Herbert Ingram, with a rough 
manner and a very kind heart; always in a hurry, always 
wearing a very fluffy hat, with his throat enveloped in a 
large silk handkerchief, what the French call a cache-nez: 
an excellent man of business, and a prompt and liberal 
paymaster. 

The original of a special article which has always been 
regarded with favour by the readers of the J/lustrated 
London News, and which is now welcomed as ‘‘ Our Note 
Book,” by Mr. James Payn, having, in the course of sub- 
sequent years, appeared as ‘‘ Nothing in the Papers,” by 
Shirley Brooks, and ‘‘ Echoes of the Week,” by G. A. Sala, 
was, in those early days, a couple of columns of publishers’ 
gossip, mixed with pleasant scraps 
and called ‘‘Town and Table Talk 


Art.” This was written by Peter 


and picture-dealers’ 
of antiquarian lore, 
on Literature and 


Cunningham, son of Allan Cunningham the poet, 
who was at that time a _ bright-eyed, bald-headed, 
burly man of seven-and-thirty, whose talent, com- 


bined with his hearty, jovial manner, had won for him 
an excellent position in literature and society. Besides 
being the chief clerk of the Audit Office, itself a responsible 
position, Peter Cunningham was a grata persona with 
Mr. John Murray, Mr. Bentley, and other leading 
publishers of those days, for whom he did much and 
excellent work. He wrote the ‘‘ Handbook of London,” 
published in 1850, and the ‘‘ Story of Nell Gwyn,” 1852; 
he edited the works of Oliver Goldsmith for Murray’s 
Library of British Classics, and Johnson’s ‘‘ Lives of the 
“Poets” for the same work; and what was, perhaps, his 
magnum ‘‘The Letters of Horace Walpole,” in 
nine volumes. Among his friends were Dickens, Forster, 
Croker, Rogers, Lockhart, Lord Mahon, Jerrold, Thackeray, 
J. P. Collier, and most of the leading writers of the day. He 
was a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and member of an 
extraordinary number of half-antiquarian, wholly convivial 
clubs with remarkable names, among them ‘‘ Our Club,” 
the ‘*Cocked Hats,” the ‘‘ Hooks-and-Eyes,” and the 
‘** Novio-Magians.” Conviviality was poor Pever’s bane; 
as Mr. Forster delicately puts it, ‘‘ the fascinations of good- 
fellowship encroached more and more upon literary pursuits, 
until he nearly abandoned his former favourite studies, and 
sacrificed all the deeper purposes of his life to the present 
temptation of a festive hour.” Peter Cunningham retired 
from the Audit Office in 1860, after which he did but 
little literary work, and that wholly unimportant, and died 
a broken man, at St. Albans, in May 1869. 

In the early years, Albert Smith had been theatrical 
critic of this Journal; but at the time that I speak of the 
post was occupied by a Mr. John Abraham Heraud, an 
epic poet, whose chances of immortality probably depend 
on a mot of Douglas Jerrold on one of his works. ‘* Have 
you seen Heraud’s ‘ Descent into Hell’?” asked someone. 
‘No, but I should like to,” was the wit’s reply. Heraud 
was born in the last year of last century, and hig appear- 
ance was, to say the least of it, striking. I recollect a 
remark of Dickens’s, as we were looking in together at 
Spooner’s window in the Strand, on a photograph of the 
Laureate, with the well-known steeple-crown hat, little 
cloak, long hair, and unkempt beard: ‘I wish he didn’t 
look so infernally poetical,” said °C. D.; and the very 
words might have been used in regard to Heraud’s appear- 
ance. He had a long head and face, and could have been 
‘*made up” after Charles I., with his long iron-grey hair 
covering his coat-collar, and his beard hanging nearly to 
in aspect, he was 


opus, 


his waist. Grave—even melancholy 
anything but saturnine in his temperament, and never 
suffered his literary disappointments to obscure his courtesy 
and good temper. He worked hard almost all his long 
life, the last years of which were spent as one of the Poor 
Brethren of the Charterhouse, an asylum where other 
worn-out knights of the pen have found rest and relief. 
The post of musical critic was at that time, I think, filled 
by Mr. George Hogarth—Dickens’s father-in-law—and 
among the occasional contributors were Angus Reach, 
Shirley Brooks, Charles Kenney, John Oxenford, and 
Palgrave Simpson ; and very proud was I to think that I 
might claim them as colleagues, after I had made my first 
appearance in the Jilustrated London News now—I can 
scarcely believe it—nearly thirty-nine years ago. 





MISTLETOE-SELLER. 
BY EDMUND H. YATES. 


THE 


Gazing from the window casement on the trees all stripped and bare, 
Heard I young and merry voices ringing through the frosty air ; 
Saw two maidens with their sister (she a widow's emblems wore), 
Standing by an old man, selling Christmas at a garden door, 


3rightly shone the maidens’ faces; e’en the lonely widow's eye 
Kindled as her thoughts were carried back into the years gone by 
As she gazed upon the berries symbolling the merry time— 

Gazed upon the old man’s face, and listened to his cheering rhyme. 


“Buy my berries! buy my berries! here is holly red as cherries, 
Rough and thorny as the season, holier than all trees that grow; 
For, according to the story, prickly leaves like these before ye 
Round the Saviour’s brows were circled, eighteen hundred years ago. 


“Maidens hasten—ne'er a trace on your bright foreheads care has left ; 
Hasten too, thou lonely widow, of thy lord so soon bereft; 

Christmas adds to your enjoyments—Christmas lightens thy despair, 
Vanquished are our fears and sorrows in the genial Christmas air. 


“ Mistletoe I, too, can sell you. Of its virtues need I tell you? 

How of old the saintly Druids reverenced this humble tree ? 

What, when in this Christmas weather loving hearts are met together 
Are its properties peculiar, sure you need not learn of me.” 


Thus he sang; but as I listened sank my heart within my breast, 

As I watched that elder sister, in the widow's mourning dressed ; 
What sad thoughts her heart must cherish of the loved one gone befo:e 
Who ‘neath such a branch had pressed her in the vanished days of yor 


Blithely trolling out his carol went the old man on his way : 
All his stock of mistletoe was purchased by the maidens gay ; 
And, as each one with her ‘partner, ‘neath the bough suspended, trips 
Who shall say the pretty widow's are the only unkissed lips ? 


The above verses were contributed by Mr. Edmund Yates 


to the *‘ Illustrated London News,” Dec, 24, 1853. 
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MR. H. G. HINE, R.I. 


A distinguished living artist ; Vice-President of the Royal 
Institute «f Painters in Water Colours ; contributed 
largely to the very first volume of this Journal, and during 


its early years was regularly engaged upon its staff. 





MR. SAMUEL READ, R.W.S. 


Momber of the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
on the staff of the Illustrated London News 
from 1844; consulting artist and designer ; Special Artist 
in 1853 on the Danube and Black Sea, Died May 6, 1883. 


C plours ; 


MR. G. H. THOMAS. 
At the French siege of Rome in 1849; many draw- 
ings of naval and military scenes during the Crimean 
War. Excelled as a painter of military life and character, 
Died in 1868 





MR. T. LANDSEER, A.R.A. 


Elder brother of Sir Edwin and Charles Landseer, born 
1900; artist and engraver; engravéd many of Sir E. 
Landseer’s works. An early contributor to the Jllus- 
trated London News. Died at an advanced age. 





MR. BIRKET FOSTER, R.W.S. 


Pupil of Landells, the wood -engraver ; landscape- 
draughtsman and designer of book illustrations, after- 
wards a water-colour painter of high repute ; Member 


of Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours 1860, 





MR. HARRISON WEIR. 
Artist and Naturalist, in high repute for his pictures of 
animals, his contributions to zoology and ornithology. 
The Illustrated London News had his first drawings 
on wood, 





MR. JOHN LEECH. 


On the Punch staff from August 1841 to his death, 
Oct. 29, 1864. Many of his drawings in the early 
volumes of the I/lustrated London News. Two of them 


reprinted in this Jubilee Number. 


MR. ALFRED HUNT. 
Student of Royal Academy ; practised as a painter in 
Yorkshire till 1860, then returned to London and com- 
menced engagement with the Jllustrated London News, 
which continued twenty years. 


MR. R. T. LANDELLS. 
Special War Artist: Schleswig- Holstein, 1864; War 
between Prussia and Austria, 1866 ; War between France 
and Germany, 1870-71, Received Prussian Order of Iron 
Cross. Died 1877, 


MR. HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
An artist whose designs, under the name of “ Phiz,” to 
illustrate the original editions of the most popular works 
of Charles Dickens, are still dear to remembrance ; we 
reprint one of his drawings for this Journal. Died 1882. 





MR. T. HARRINGTON WILSON. 
Made sketches for the Zllustrated London News during 
the Great Exhibition of 1851; represented the News at 
the marriage of Prince Frederick William of Prussia to 
H.R.H. the Princess Royal in 1858. 


MR. F. W. TOPHAM, R.W.S. 


Abandoned engraving for water-colour painting ; 
Member of the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours; visited Spain and other foreign countries. 
Died 1877. 


MISS KATE GREENAWAY, R.I. 


Daughter of the late Mr. Greenaway, wood-engraver ; 


delineator of figures and groups of children; Member 


of Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours. Farly 


works in Illustrated London News, 





MR. C. KEENE. 
One of the staff of Punch, and an early contribu- 
tor to the Jllustrated London News; noted for his 
humorous illustrations of the common life of “Our 
People.” Died January 1891. 





MR. C. ROBINSON, 


Son of a wood-engraver in London ;- was appren- 
ticed to Maclure, Macdonald, and Macgregor, litho- 
graphers, and became a draughtsman on wood. Eighteen 
years on the staff of this Journal. Died in 1881, 





MR. EDWARD DUNCAN, R.W.S. 
Began as an engraver ;- Member of: the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours; contributed for 
many years to the Illustrated London News. Died 
in 1882, 
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MR. G. H. DODGSON, R.W.S. 


Educated as civil engineer, became 
draughtsman and landscape-painter ; Member of Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours ; for many years 
landscape draughtsman on this Journal. Died 1880. 


MR. EDWIN WEEDON. 
A skilful draughtsman on wood, accurately versed in architectural 
nautical affairs, ship-building, and yachting practice, of 

constantly furnished illustrations to this 
Died Jan. 29, 1873. 


which he 
Journal. 


MR. HERBERT RAILTON. MR. F. BARNARD. 

A frequent contributor to the Christmas Numbers of the 
Illustrated London News, and illustrator of serial stories ; 
at one time drew the cartoons for Fun; unsurpassed as 
a humorous artist, well-known illustrator of Dickens. 


Noted for picturesque treatment of old buildings and 
landseape in pen-drawing ; has contributed largely to 
the development of “ process engraving” for newspaper 
and book illustrations. 





WELLS. 


MR. J. R. 
Special Artist for marine subjects and shipping; has 
accompanied the British Naval Manceuvres on coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland; Special Artist on the 
voyage of Cleopatra's Needle, 


MR. MAYNARD BROWN. 
Special Artist at public and state ceremonies, and other 
occasions of interest ; also good at allegorical design and 
pictures of a pathetic character. Mr. Maynard Brown 
studied art in Germany and France. 





MR. GORDON BROWNE. 

Youngest son of Hablot K. Browne,“ Phiz.” He is an 
artist and book-illustrator, who has designed the 
engravings for Henry Irving's Shakspeare, and numerous 
other works. 





MR. GEORGE MONTBARD. 
Born in France, but now naturalised in England; 
ts in depleting the romantic scenery of his adopted 
country ; artist of the series of views entitled “ English 
with their “tall, ancestral trees.” 


dehgn 


Home>. 








MR. LOUIS HUARD. 
Native of the South of France; student of Antwerp 
Royal Academy. More than twenty years in London; 
contributed many drawings to the Illustrated London 


News. Died in 1874. 


MR. HARRY FURNISS. 


At the commencement of his career in London was 
employed on the Illustrated London Neves as a Special 
sketcher of the humours 


Artist; “ Lika Joka” of Punch ; 
of Parliament ; a popular lecturer and caricaturist. 





MR. DAVIDSON KNOWLES. 


Designer and painter of rustic and romantic figure sub- 
jects, combined with picturesque glimpses of sea and 
land—of rivers, rocks, and forest glades; an effective 
master of black and white, not less successful in colour. 


MR. W. B. WOLLEN, R.I. 


Won Goodall and Slade Scholarships of Fine Art; exhi- 
bited at Royal Academy, 1879 ; elected Royal Institute, 
1888 ; won silver medal at Paris International Exhibition, 


1289. Military sketches, hunting, and horsemanship. 


Born 1796; 
Haydon; about 1824 devoted himself to book illus- 
trations. 
London News, 


MR. W. HARVEY. 
pupil of Bewick at Neweastle and of B. R. 


Was an early contributor to the Illustrated 
Died January 1866, 





MR. LOUIS WAIN. 


Excels as a delineator of animal life, especially such 
domesticated pets as cats and dogs ; portrays the humours 
of cat and bird life with singular truth to nature and in 
endless varicty of treatment. 





MR. W. H. OVEREND. 
Special Artist, frequently illustrating Naval Manceuvres 
and scenes on board the ships of her Majesty's Flcet, 
with various other subjects; Member of Institute of 
Painters in Oil Colours. 





MR. LUCIEN DAVIS. 


Is much at home in scenes of social happiness where 
graceful ladies and playful children mingle in the fun 
and frolic of Christmas merrymakings ; singularly suc- 
cessful in representing the sheen of a silk or satin dress, 
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MR. AXEL LARSEN. MR. MELTON PRIOR. MR. JULIUS M. PRICE. 
A Danish artist ; accompanied overland expedition sent Special Travelling Artist: Ashantee War, 1873; Carlist Travelling Special Artist : in Bechuanaland Expedition, Special War and Travelling Artist : Abyssinian | Expe- 
by Mr, Bennett, proprietor of New York Herald, to War in Spain ; Russo-Turkish Wer, 1878 ; Egyptian Expe- South Africa ; ina voyage to the Arctic coast of Siberia dition, 1868; Opening Suez Canal; Franco - Ge rman 
search for survivors of crew of the yacht Jeannette on dition, 1882 ; Soudan Campaign, 1884; Kaffir, Zulu, Trans- and up the river Yenisel, traversing Mongolia and Gobi War, 1870 ; Afghan War, 1879 : travelled in India with 
the Arctic coast of Siberia. vaal, Burmese Wars ; America, West Indies, Australia, Desert, to Pekin. the Prince of Wales, Afghan Boundary Commission. | 


MR. W. SIMPSON, R.I. 








yf ta " ys v 
MR, T, WALTER WILSON, RB.I. MR. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, MR. R. CATON WOODVILLE, R.I. MR. C. A. FORESTIER. 
Artstudent at South Kensington ; National Scholar, 1870; An artist of considerable distinction and an actor of “The English Meissonier.” Born in London in 1856, son Born in Paris in 1854, Pupil of Lehmann at the Eco'e 
Gold Medallist, 1873; Silver Medallist, 1869 and three talent. Has long been associated with the Lady's Pic- of R. C. Woodville, of Baltimore, U.S.A. Special Artist des Beaux-Arts. Has done valuable work for the Tlius- 
liter years; elected Royal Institute of Painters in torial and the Illustrated London News, and has in India, Morocco, North America, and other parts of trated London News for the past ten years ; illustrated 
Water Colours, 1877; Painters in Oil Colours, 1883. recently joined the staff of Punch. the world. Studied art at Diisseldorf. Mr. Walter Besant's and Mr, Hall Caine’s stories, 





' 
MR. G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. MR, HOLLAND TRINGHAM. MR. A. CHANTREY CORBOULD. MR. JOHN SCHONBERG. 
Associate of the Royal Academy; his recent contribu- A pupil of Mr. Herbert Railton, and. like him, a pen- Special Artist and Correspondent in Servo-Turkish War; An Austrian artist ; contributed war sketches from Italy, ' 
tions of black and white drawings to the Illustrated draughtsman of singular felicity in the presentation of _ travelled on the Continent, in Servia, and on West Coast 1866; Special Artist with Russian and Roumanian Armica 
} London News have proved him as skilful in this lineas —_ ancient architecture and landscape; has contributed to of Africa; sporting artist in Punch ; topical and sport- _ in Bulgaria, 1877-8 ; St. Petersburg, 1881; Egypt and Sueg q 
' in that of a painter in colours, the illustrations of various books and magazines, ing fixtures, generally, throughout England, Canal, 1882; Servo-Bulgarian War, Famine in Russia, 





MR. G. H. ANDREWS, R.W.S, MR. T. SCOTT, 
Jecame a contributor to the JUustrated London News 
in 1847. In 1860 he followed the Prince of Wales through 
the British Colonies and United States as special artist 
and correspondent, In 1870,in the Franco-German War. 


MR, STANLEY BERKELEY. MR. W. D. ALMOND. 


Has produced some large and remarkable work in black Special Artist for character subjects ; 
and white, chiefly of a romantic and heroic character, 


A portrait draughtsman of exceptional ability; until has illustrated 
photography on wood was perfected, he was the principal strikes, and London institutions, such as Lloyd's and the 
portrait artist on the Illustrated London News, where and has drawn and painted humorous scenes of dog-life Coal Exchange ; figure-painter, studied at the Langham 
portraiture was for many years a specialty, which have been very popular, Life Class ; Member of Royal Society of British Artists, 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF ILLUSTRATED 
JOURNALISM.* 


Illustrated Journalism may be said to have begun with 
Sir Francis Drake. In 1587 he was the * celebrity of the 
day,” and an illustrated tract entitled The True and Perfect 
Newes of the worthy and valiant exploytes performed and 
done by that valiant Knight, Sir Francis Drake, was the first 
forerunner of that other ‘‘ Newes” of which to-day we 
celebrate the Jubilee. 

The first actual attempt, however, to illustrate the news 
of the day occurred in a tract dated 1607. It is entitled 
Woful News from Wales, or the lamentable loss of divers 
Villages and Parishes (by a strange and wonderful Flood) 
within the Countye of Monmouth ; which happened in January 
last past, 1607, whereby a great number of her Majestie’s 
subjects inhabiting in these parts are utterly undone. 

From this date tracts and pamphlets and news-letters 
without number are embellished with woodcuts of quaint 
and curious character, but it is those which are concerned 
with murders and murderers that have the greatest vogue. 
These murder pamphlets begin in the seventeenth century, 
are immensely popular in the eighteenth, and only die out 
with the definite establishment of illustrated newspapers 
ia the present century. A tract of 1613 is peculiarly note- 
worthy. It is entitled Zhree Bloodie Murders. The first 
commmitted by Francis Cartwright upon William Storre, 
M. Arts, Minister and Preacher at Market Rasen, in the 
Countie of Lincolne, &c. The title is too long to give in 
full, and, indeed, the pamphlet is mainly occupied with the 
circumstances relating to the murder of the Rev. William 
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GREAT FLOOD IN MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


in one of its numbers sixteen years later. ‘So far as I 

have been able to ascertain,” says Mr. Mason Jackson, ‘‘ no 

other illustrations were published in the Weekly News, so that 
we must conclude the engraving of the 








THE VALIANT EXPLOITS OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, 


a Lincolnshire clergyman, who was killed by one 
of his parishioners, a young man named Cartwright. 

While pamphlets are numerous enough throughout the 
seventeenth century, the first real suggestion of an illus- 
trated newspaper was afforded by the Swedish Intelligencer, 
printed in London in 1632. It gave full accounts of the 
exploits of the great Gustavus, and is illustrated with his 
portrait, a bird's-eye view of the siege of Magdeburg, a 
plan showing how the King of Sweden and his army crossed 
the river Lech into Bavaria, and a plan or bird’s-eye view 
of the battle of Lutzen, where Gustavus was killed. The 
portrait, the siege of Magdeburg, and the battle of Lutzen 
are engraved on copper; but the passage of the Lech is a 
woodcut. 

The Week’y News, begun in 1622, seems to have com- 
mitted itself to one illustration—that of 
eruption of fire, which exhaled in the middle of the ocean” 


“a prodigious 


a summary of Mr. Mason Jackson's book, 
Origin and (Hurst 
f work, although some of them appeared 
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a few years earlier in this Journal. 
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Progress ” and Blackett). 


Pictorial Press: Its 


istrations are taken from that 
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1607. 


Carts, went as frequently thereon as Boats were wont to pass 
before. There was also a Street of Booths built from the 
Temple to Southwark, where were sold ail sorts of qoods 





‘ prodigious eruption of fire’ was an ex- 
periment, which, in its result, was not 
encouraging to the proprietor or con- 
ductors of the journal.” 

The Irish Rebellion of 1641 gave im- 
petus to illustrated news alike in pamph- 
lets and journals, as did also the Civil 
War. The execution of the Earl of 
Strafford afforded exciting material for 
one of the artists of the day. 

In 1644 Charles I. summoned a Par- 
liament at Oxford, consisting of such 
members of both Houses as were devoted 
satirical 


iv 





to his interests. There exists a 
tract ridiculing this Parliament, and, in 
fact, representing it as a Parliament of 
old women. The tract is entitled 
exact Diurnall of the Parliament of Laydes, 
and it is illustrated by a woodcut which 
Here, the 
beginning of the ‘‘New Journalism.” 

In tracing the genesis of Illustrated Journalism 
it is hard to say where the pamphlet ends and the 
newspaper begins, but it might very reasonably be 
insisted that the glory belongs partly to A Perfect Diurnal 


An 


we reproduce. surely, is 





QUEEN. 


1643, 


of the Passages in Parliament (1642). Here, 
was no attempt to illustrate the news of the day, and the 
historian of the pictorial press claims the 
actual honour of being the first illustrated 


CHARLES ft AND HIS 
From “Mercurivs CIivicus,” 


however, 














newspaper for the Mercurius Civicus, Lon- 
don’s Intelligencer, which appeared in 1643, 
and which contained a constant succession 
of illustrations bearing upon the Civil War. 
It is searcely necessary to refer to The 
Flying Post and the Kingdome’s 
Weekly Post. They were in no 
sense illustrated newspapers. But 
another journal, the Faithful Post, 
of 1653 contained a woodcut por- 
trait of Van Gallen, Admiral of 
the Dutch Fleet, in another 
number an illustration of a comet, 
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or ‘Blazing Star,” seen in Ger- 
Mention may be made here 
of a celebrate the 
groat frost of 1683. It is entitled : 
Great Britain’s Wonder ; 
Admiration, Being a True Repre- 
sentation of a Frost, 
which began about the beginning of 
December 1683 continued till 
the Fourth Day of February follow- 
ing, And held on with such violence 
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MURDER OF THE REV. MR. STORRE, 1613. 


that Men and Beasts, Coaches and 
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EXECUTION OF STRAFFORD, 1641. 


imaginable namely Cloaths, Plate, Earthen Ware :; Meat, 
Drink, Brandy, Tobacco, and a Hundred sorts of other 
Commodities, not here inserted. Jt being the wonder of the 
present Age and a great consternation to all the Spectators. 
The illustration is a roughly executed woodcut, and 
represents a street of booths opposite the Temple, looking 
towards the Middlesex shore. On one side are men skating, 
sliding, riding on sledges, and playing at football; while 
the other 
boats are 


bull-baiting, skittle-playing, &e., go on on 


the ice, 


dragged as sledges, and an ox is roasted whole in one 


side. Coaches are driven across 
corner, 

The idea of illustrating current news seems never to 
have been absent from the mind of newspaper proprietors, 
and it is less remarkable that the oldest existing illustr: t «d 
newspaper is fifty years of age to-day than that an illus- 
trated newspaper has not a much longer record. In the 
London Post for July 25,1701, is a map of the seat of 
war in Italy, and the Daily Courant for Sept. 8, 1709, con- 
tains a large map of Mons. In the Dublin Journal for 
May 14, 1746, there is a plan of the battle of Culloden. 
Parker’s London News, which was published three times a 
week, gave in its issue of May 4, 1724, a woodcut repre- 
senting a marvellous eclipse of the sun. In the Grub 
Street Journal for Oct. 29, 1730, there is a page of woodcuts 
of the arms of the City Companies, and in another number 
a copperplate portrait, presumably of the Lord Mayor of 
London. The Daily Post of March 29,1740, is interesting 
as being an early example of a daily paper attempting to 
illustrate current events. It contains a long account of 


THE PARLIAMENT OF LADIES. 1544. 
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FROST FAIR ON THE THAMES, 1683. 


Admiral Vernon’s attack on Porto Bello, illustrated with 
the accompanying woodcut. 

In 1748 the Penny London Post or the Morning 
Advertiser gave a diagram illustrative of Public Fireworks 
on the occasion of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. A dispute 
between France and England in 1758 led to an attack upon 
Fort Fouras, which was illustrated in Owen’s Weekly 
Chronicle, a newspaper of the period. 

The St. James’s Chronicle of 1765 published an illus- 


before it was killed by a hunter. Either of two veteran 
Sunday papers still carrying on a prosperous existence 
has had a narrow escape from being the oldest illus- 
trated newspaper —the Observer and the Sunday Times. 
The Observer was founded in 1791, and is the oldest 
existing weekly newspaper ; and the 
Sunday Times in 1822. Both gave many 
news illustrations in their earlier years, 
although they abandoned the practice | 3 
soon after the J/lustrated Lon- | Yo] 
don News appeared, Meantime, \! \ 














the 7'imes was not unfrequently | : 
an illustrated paper in the be- a | i¥ 
ginning of the present century, jit 
and an engraving of Nelson’s | 
funeral car appeared in the tif 
issue of Jan. 10, 1806. In me haz 
1817 the Zimes also illustrated 
the projects of Robert Owen, 
giving one large woodcut of 
his co-operative agricultural 
and manufacturing villages. 
When Napoleon Bonaparte 
was banished to St. Helena in 
1815 the Observer published a 








copper-plate view of the island, 








PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF FORT FOURAS AS IT APPEARED IN THE 
SHIPS FROM THE CHARENTE, 


From “OWEN'S WEEKLY CHRONICLE,” 1758, 


tration of a “strange wild beast” which troubled the 
peace of some villages in the South of France. It was 
reported to have devoured women and children, and to have 
spread terror and dismay through the whole of Languedoc. 
The animal — which was probably a hyena that had 
escaped from a travelling show—set all Europe talking 
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and under the proprietary 
management of William 
Clement the paper became a 
frequent illustrator of current 
events, as didalso Mr. Clement's 
other journals, Bell’s Life and the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 

On Aug. 1, 1831, new London Bridge 
was opened by the King and Queen, and | 
engravings illustrative of the event were if fi 
published in the Observer, the Morning fi 
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THE “TIMES,” JAN. 10, 1806. 





Chronicle, Bell’s Life, and the Englishman. The funeral 
of William IV. and the coronation of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria were illustrated in the Observer, and 
the same journal published in 1841 a large page 
picture—by William Bell Scott, engraved by Orrin 

















A, The Iron Castle, 100 guns, | F. The Hampton Court, 
B. Castle Gloria, 120 guns. G. The Norwich, 
Cc, Fort of Hieronymo, 20 guns.) H. The Worcester. 
D. Town of Porto Bello. The Burford (Admiral’s Ship). 
E, Station of Spanish Ships. | 
ADMIRAL VERNON’S ATTACK ON PORTO BELLO. 


FROM THE “DAILY Post,” 1740, 


Smith and W. J. Linton—of the christening of the 
Prince of Wales in St. George’s Chapel. 
More distinctively and avowedly an illustrated paper 
than either the Observer or the Sunday Times was the 
Weekly Chronicle, which was first published in 1836. The 
Weekly Chronicle, although it illustrated other subjects, 
madethecriminal records its favourite field, and its abundant 
illustrations of the Greenacre murder in 1837, with the 
success they secured to that journal, could not but have 
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THE CORONATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


FROM THE “OBSERVER,” JULY 2, 1838. 


assisted to inspire Herbert Ingram, the Nottingham news- 
vendor, to the venture which he brought to so successful 
an issue five years later. 

After the founding of the Jllustrated London News in 
1842, the Observer, Bell’s Life, and Weekly Chronicle, which 
for more than twenty years had been the chief representa- 
tives of pictorial journalism, gradually abandoned the 
practice of giving illustrations. 

The Weekly Chronicle illustrated the coronation of 
Queen Victoria by a view of ‘‘The Interior of the Abbey 
at the moment of Her Majesty’s assuming the Crown,” and 
a full-page engraving of the Coronation Procession. Two 
pages of engravings were given on the occasion of the 
Queen’s marriage; and on Jan. 29, 1842, appeared an 
illustration of the christening of the Prince of Wales, 
with its attendant ceremonies and festivities. Later in 
the sate year were published the last of its illustra- 
tions, relating to the employment of women and children 
in coal-mines. 
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MR. JERROLD. 


A notable wit. author of “ Black-eyed Susan” 
successful plays ; 
“Mrs. Candle’s Lectures” 
and of Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper. 


DOUGLAS 


Died 1857. 


and other 
of “ Punch’s Letters to his Son” and 
; editor of his own Magazine, 


Gi] OUR- LITERARY: CONTRIBUTO 


_ MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


On staff of Morning Chronicle, editor of Punch ; author 
of “ Aspen Court,” and other novels and plays; con- 
tributed leading articles and “ Nothing in the Papers” 


to Illustrated London News. Died 1874. 








MR. PETER CUNNINGHAM. 


Son of Allan Cunningham, the Scottish poet ; author of 
“Handbook of London,” “ Life of Drummond of Haw- 


thornden,” and other works ; “ Town and Table Talk on 
Literature and Art,” I.D.N. Died 1869. 





MR. MARK LEMON, 
Born 1809; one of the founders and first editor of 
Punch; author of “Wait for the End” and other 
novels, and of many plays; formerly dramatic critic 
of Illustrated London News. Died 1870. 





MR. G. A. SALA. 


One of the most yopular writers of the day, journalist, 

t leader-writer of Daily Telegraph ; special 
America, France, Russia, and Aus- 
“Echoes of the Week.” 


art critic, 
correspondent in 
tralia, author of many books. 


MR. JOHN LASH LATEY. 


Connected with the Illustrated London News from its 
commencement. Joined its literary staff in 1858 ; held 
ehiet literary editorship from 1863 to Christmas 1890. 
Died Jan 6, 1891, over eighty years of age. 





MR. HOWARD STAUNTON. 
A learned critical stadent of texts of English literatare, 
and editor of Shakspere; a scientific authority on the 
game of chess and designer of chess problems; author 
ot “ The Great Public Schools of England.” Died 1874. 


MR. JOSEPH HATTON. 


Distinguished novelist and journalist; born in 1839; 
author of “By Order of the Czar,” “Journalistic 
London,” &c. ; a frequent contributor to the J//ustrated 
London News. 


CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 


politician, and literary scholar; some 


MR. 
Poet, journalist, 
years editor of Glasgow Argus, subsequently of /!lus- 
trated London News; author of many good lyrics and 
songs, historical and philological treatises. Died 1889. 





RANDS 


MR. W. B. 


An acute philosophical essayist, under the name of 
“Henry Holbeach”; a literary critic,a poet, and writer 
of numerous magazine articles, reviews, and humorons, 
fanciful, or imaginative sketches. Died long since 


MR. RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 
istinguished poet and critic and a writer of remarkable 
scholarship. Dr. Garnett commenced his connection 
with ihis Journal more than twenty years ago, and has 
frequently contributed to our columns. 


MR. JOHN TIMBS 


Antiquary, topographer, journalist, compiler of many 
useful manuals of statistical and historical knowledge ; 
author of “ Curiosities of London.” Long assistant-editor 
of Illustrated London News. Died 1875. 





SMITH. 


MR. ALBERT 
Born at Chertsey 1816, died at 
‘The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury” 
was for some years the dramatic critic and a miscel- 
lancous eontributor to this Journal. 


Fulham in 1860. Wrote 
and other novels; 


EDMUND YATES. 

Since 1852 much engaged in literature; dramatic critic, 
journalist, magazine editor ; author of “ Broken to Har- 
ness” and other novels; proprietor and editor of the 


World newspaper. 


MR. 





MR. JOHN LATEY. 
Son of the late Mr. John Lash Latey. Wrote the J/iuns- 
trated London News Parliamentary sketch as“ The Silent 
Member” during fifteen years; author of several stories ; 
Editor of Penny Illustrated Paper nearly thirty years. 





MIALL, 


M.P. 


Founder and editor of the Nonconformist, 1841, and of 


MR. EDWARD 
the Anti-State Church Association in 1844. Elected M.P. 
for Rochdale 1852, sat for Bradford 1869 to 1874. Wrote 
leading articles for Illustrated London News, Died 1881, 
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MR. T. HALL CAINE, 


Distinguished English novelist; born in 1854; author 
of “ The Deemster,” “ The Dondman,” “ The Shadow of 
a Crime,” and “ The Seapegoat,” the last of which was 


published in this Journal 


MR. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Distinguished novelist of seafaring life; born in New 
York .in 1844; author of “The Golden Hope,” 
“ Marooned,” and “My Danish Sweetheart,” which last 
story appeared in this Journal. 
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MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Popular novelist, dramatist, and poet; born in 1841; 
author of “God and the Man,” &¢c.; has contributed 
“Come Live with Me and Be My Love ” and other stories 
and articles to this Journal. 
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MR. WALTER BESANT. 
Distinguished English novelist ; born in 1838 ; author 
of “ All Sorts and Condiiions of Men,” &c. ; has written 
“ Armorel of Lyonesse” and other stories and articles 
for this Journal. 





MR. CLEMENT SCOTT. 
torn in 1841; a distinguished dramatic critic; author 
of “ Lays of a Londoner,” Poppy-Land Papers,” and 
miny other pleasant books in prose and verse; writes 
“The Playhouses” for this Journal, 





REV. A. JESSOPP, D.D. 
Rector of Scarning, Norfolk. Author of “Trials of a 
Country Parson,” and “The Coming of the Friars.” 
Writes reviews and miscellaneous articles for the I/lus- 
trated London Neva. 


MR. JAMES PAYN. 


Distinguished English novelist; born in 1830; editor of 
Cornhill; his works, according to the British Museum 
Catalogue, extend to over a hundred volumes; writes 
“Our Note- Book,” 





DR. ANDREW WILSON, 


Editor of Science Gossip and the author of many interest- 
ing books on popular science; also well known as a 
lecturer; contributes “Science Jottings” to the Jllus- 
trated London News. 


MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
A distinguished English publicist. For many years editor 
of the Cornhill, the Pall Mall Gazette, the St. James's 
Gazette, and finally the Anti-Jacobin ; a constant con- 
tributor to this Journal, 
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MR. J. DYKES CAMPBELL. 


A critic of considerable force, much of whose best work 
has appeared in the Atheneum over the initials 
“J.D. C.” Mr, Campbell is the greatest living authority 
upon Coleridge and his confréres. 


MR. ANDREW LANG. 
Born in 1844. A versatile bookman. who has written or 
edited considerably more than a hundred volumes, and 
translated the “Odyssey” and “Theocritus” into Eng- 
lish prose ; contributes a weekly causerie to these columns. 





MR. GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Novelist and poet; born in 1828; author of “The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” “ Modern Love,” and other 
poems and novels; has contributed verse to the Jllus- 
trated London News. 





MR H, RIDER HAGGARD. 
Popular English novelist; born in 1856; author of 
* King Solomon's Mines ” “ Cleopatra,” “ Nada the Lily,” 
&c. Three of his stories have appeared in the /llustrated 
Lonaon News, 





MR. THOMAS HARDY. 
Distinguished English novelist; born in 1°40; author 
of“ Far From the Madding Crowd,” &c. Mr. Hardy's 
next story, “The Pursuit of the Well-Beloved,” will 
appear in the /ilustrated London News, 


MR. J. M. BARRIE. 


Novelist. and journalist; born in 1860 at Kerriemuir, 
which he has made famous as “Thrums” in several 
works ; author of “ The Little Minister,” &c.; has con- 
tributed stories and articles to this Journal. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK. 


Distinguished novelist; born in 1841; author of “A 
Daughter of Heth” and many other stories, of which 
“ The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat” and “The 
Beautiful Wretch ” appeared in this Journal. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF PICTORIALJOURNALISM. 
BY MASON JACKSON, 

When I cast in my lot with Pictorial Journalism, more 
than thirty-one years ago, the Jilustrated London News 
occupied the field alone. It had then been in existence 
eighteen years, and what competition it had met with had 
died out. Satisfied with the prosperity that attends an 
established reputation, the paper was disinclined to 
leave the groove in which it had achieved success. 
But its founder was gone. The shrewdness and energy 
that had discovered and developed the attractiveness 
of Illustrated 
Journalism were 
no longer avail- 
able, and it was 
uncertain how 
far the fortunes 
of the paper 
might be affected 
by the loss. 
Newspaper en- 
terprise had 
already been 
stimulated bythe 
abolition of the 
stamp duty, and 
a powerful agi- 
tatidn was going 
on for the repeal 
of the duty on 
paper. It was 
quite certain 
this impost 
would be taken 
away, when a 
multitude of 
newspapers 
would be sure to 
spring up. In 
both these move- 
for re- 
moving the 
‘*taxes on know- 
Herbert 
Ingram had 
taken an active interest, but he died before the paper 
duty was abolished. The movement was brought to a 
successful issue shortly after his death, and there was an 
immediate revolution in the world of ‘ournalism. The 
flood-gates of newspaper speculation were opened, and, the 
con‘litions necessary to the success of new ventures being 
greatly improved, numbers of new journals were soon in 
the field. Not only in London and its suburbs, but all 
over the country, some kind of newspaper was launched, 
devoted to the interests of its particular district. Little 
Pedlington, which had formerly been content with the 
Mercury or. Courant, issued once a: week from the 
county town, now brought out a paper of its own, 
and the local tradesmen were proud to support the 
Little Pedlington Advertiser by using its columns to 
the sale of their goods. In the metro- 
politan suburbs arose quite a little army of cheap 
newspapers, which threatened to blockade the strong- 
hold of journalism in the City itself, to the serious 
injury of the old-established papers. Kensington and 
Kilburn, Islington and Clapham, competed with Fleet 
Street and Printing House Square for the privilege of 
instructing the people in politics, poetry, and the price 
of potatoes. The consequence was that the newspaper 
reader was benefited by the competition, and was able 
to indulge his taste for news at a much less cost than 
formerly. The repeal of the paper duty cheapened 
both books and newspapers, to the mutual benefit, let 
of both producer and consumer. 

The Jilustrated London News had hitherto catered 
for all classes. In its pages there was something for 
everybody. The ladies had the latest Paris fashions— 
to the sportsman were given pictures of racing, hunt- 


ments 


MR. W. L. 


ledge” 


prom te 


us hope 
hope, 


ing, shooting, and fishing—ships and sailing matches 
were offered to the reader who was nautically minded— 
all the operations of the farm were pictorially dis- 
playe | before the agriculturist. For the soldier there 
battles—for the artist pictures of old and modern 
-for the antiquary the ruins and relics 
of many lands. Was all this likely to be interfered 
under the new state of things’ It was thought 
Newspapers weuld increase, no doubt, and each 


were 


masters 


with 
not. 
class might in the course of time have its special 
organ; but only large capitalists could enter the costly 
field of Pictorial Journalism with any hope of success. 
Competition in our special line was not anticipated, and 
it was, therefore, decided to meet the altered prespects of 
the newspaper world by enlarging the Illustrated London 
News—we were to give more for the money. 

I felt, however, that it was needful to think of quality 
as well as quantity, if we were to keep our ground. As 
regards my own department, I knew full well how 
impossible it was to surpass the splendid work that had 
already been done in the paper by such men as Gilbert 
George Thomas, and Birket Foster, all of whom had 
virtually given up Pictorial Journalism, and only did a 
Little now and then for old acquaintance sake. I was also 


THOMAS. 


conscious that there was no wood-engraver available who 
could beat Mr. W. J. Linton, who had formerly 
engraved for the paper, but who had gone to America. 
I had, however, the valuable co-operation of my friend 
Mr. W. L. Thomas, founder and manager of the Graphic, 
who gave to the Ji/ustrated London News the advantage of 
his services until he started his own paper. Under all these 
circumstances it may be conceived that it was ‘much easier 
for the publisher to increase the quantity of the sheets than 
it was for me to improve the quality of the illustrations. 
There was a great want of good artists. It is true I could 


still rely for landscape and architecture on my old friend 
S. Read, who had been devoted to the paper from its early 
days; there was Weedon for ships, and Harrison Weir for 
animals. For the representation of street crowds and 
everyday events I had four good men in Louis Huard, 
Matt Morgan, F. Skill, and C. now all dead; 
and I was fortunate in having at my elbow an excellent 
draughtsman of domestic and topical scenes in the person 
of Alfred Hunt, who still survives, and is worthily enjoy- 
But none of these, excellent as 


tobinson 


ing his ‘‘ retired leisure.” 
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MR. MASON JACKSON. 

they were, could quite replace the strong individuality of 
George Thomasor the brilliant and versatile pencil of Gilbert, 
who had been the chief strength of the paper from the first 
number, and who were as much at home in everyday events 
as in a Court ball or a surging battle-field. With these, 
and other artists whose names at the moment I fail to recall, 
I went on for many years, until I had the satisfaction of 
welcoming such able recruits as R. C. Woodville, W. H. 
Overend, Walter Wilson, A. Forestier, and G. Montbard. 
Before photography was used for portraiture, the best 
portraits in the paper were drawn by T. W. Wilson and 
T. Scott, whose refined and delicate pencilling was 
marvel to look upon. 


MR. 


Thirty years ago the art of photography had not 
been applied to the production of pictures on the block 
for wood-engraving. It had often occurred to me that 
photography on wood for engraving purposes might 
be accomplished, and I had made more than one attempt 
in that direction. In 1861 I obtained from Nr. Bolton, 
the wood-engraver, a very good photo on the block of 
the west screen of Exeter Cathedral. It was engraved 
and printed in the Jilustrated London News for Aug. 24, 
1861. This was, as far as I know, the first practical 
application of photography to wood-engraving. 

About the 
year 1856 the 
late Dr. Charles 
Mackay, who 
was then editor 
and manager of 
the paper, asked 
me to get up the 
illustrations for 
the Christmas 
Number, which 
[I continued to do 
for several years. 
After I joined 
the permanent 
staff of the 
paper, the pre- 
paration of the 
Christmas Num- 
bers was one of 
my 
genial 
Thirty years ago 
the Christmas 
Number of the 
Illustrated Lon- 


News 


most con- 


duties, 


con- 
sisted of the 
ordinary weekly 
issue enlarged to 
a double number 
only halfof which 
was devoted to 
Christmas. 
Special numbers were not invente1 till a much later date. 
They always commanded a very large sale, But nothing 
attracts the multitude like news. Let the Queen or the 


don 


W. J. LINTON. 


Prince of Wales perform some great public function, which 
is promptly and fully illustrated in the Pictorial Press, and 
the printing machines cannot go fast enough to supply the 


demand. Let there be a great storm, a disastrous fire, 
a fatal railway or mining accident, which excites the 
sympathy of the multitude, and the sale of the illustrated 
newspaper leaps up by thousands. The magic word 
‘* News” should be the war-cry of the pictorial journal- 
ist—the letters that compose it represent the cardinal 
points of the compass, the four quarters of the globe, 
north, east, west, and south, which should be daily 
and hourly scanned by the enterprising journalist if 
he desires to excite and sustain the interest and sym- 
pathy of his readers. 
In looking back upon the Illustrated Journalism of 
thirty years, I recall many things that have been fixed 
in my memory by association with the pictorial record 
of events in the J/lustrated London News. In these 
recollections there is a curious mixture of the grave 
and the gay. Wedding bells intermingle with funeral 
dirges—feasts, festivals, and the various amenities of 
social life are followed by battle, murder, and sudden 
death; here an earthquake destroys an entire town, 
burying its inhabitants in the ruins—now a vol- 
canic eruption effaces whole islands. Storms, ship- 
wrecks, and devouring fires; war, pestilence, and 
famine, float in the memory of the past thirty years. 
But there is a brighter side to the picture. In 
looking down the long vista, I see the triumphs of 
science in the girdle that has been put round the 
earth by the electric telegraph—in the telephone, 
that enables us to speak to our friends when miles 
away—in the wondrous invention by which we can 
even listen to the voice of the dead. I see the 
marvels of engineering skill in the mountains that 
have been tunnelled and in the rivers that have 
been spanned by stupendous bridges. I see the 
earth yielding up new and unsuspected treasures 
of gold and diamonds and fountains of oil for the 
use and enrichment of man. When I turn from 
distant lands to our own London, I see noble build- 
ings where, thirty years ago, stood the squalid habitations 
of poverty and crime. In the schools, colleges, and hos- 
pitals, in the great public buildings that have sprung up 
in the past thirty years, I see the spread of education, the 
growth of charity, the happiness and prosperity of a nation. 

It speaks well for the vitality of Pictorial Journalism 
that the paper which first developed that idea should now 
the celebrating its jubilee. The good ship that was 
launched by Herbert Ingram on May 14, 1842, is still 
a seaworthy craft in spite of the vicissitudes of wind 
and weather. There are very few survivors of the old 
crew, but there has never been any lack of able men to 
supply the places of those who have gone aloft. 
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THREE VETERANS OF WOOD-ENGRAVING. 
BY M. H, SPIELMANN. 


Those who join so warmly in praise of modern illustrated 
journalism—the jubilee of which this number of the ///us- 
trated London News is designed to celebrate—are apt to 
ignore the men who make possible one of the most sur- 
prising and delightful developments of our times. In the 
laudation of the draughtsman the engraver is liable to be 
lost sight of; and in the wonders of the printing-press the 
exquisite art of xylography is well-nigh forgotten. Yet 
without the engraver no illustrated paper could have 


’ 


been, in days when “process” was still uninvented, 
when photo-zincography was undreamed of, and auto- 
matic engraving unknown. The art of wood-engraving, 
recreated and in a sense originated by Bewick, has, 
nevertheless, had its masters, men of grit and genius. 
Few, assuredly, of those who examine an engraving 
in a picture-paper look beyond the artist who drew 
it, and fewer still who can understand and appreciate 
the picture can understand the beauties, the merits or 
fiults, of the work of art that lies before their eyes. Its 
masters are not many, but an unbroken chain of them, 
from Bewick, Clennell, Thompson, and Williams, link the 
present with the past; and it is, I understand, the proud 
boast of the proprietors of this Journal that three out of the 
four or five surviving veterans of masterful wood-engravers 
have been closely identified with the fortunes and career of 
the I/lustrated London News. 

The first, as well as the greatest of these, is unquestion- 
ably Mr. W. J. Linton, engraver, artist, poet, journalist, 
in whom the embers of Chartism are said still to be 
burning with fierceness unsubdued. The pupil of Bonner, 
he soon became a very master of his craft, but, as in the 
case of his own disciple, Mr. Walter Crane, his art never 
diverted his attention from politics, and I have heard it 
said that the great disappointment of his Republican 
career was that the Government would neither imprison 
him nor take the slightest notice of his propagandist 
activity. But as an engraver he challenged the attention 
and extorted the admiration of all men who understood 
anything about his art, as much for the beautiful 
simplicity of his work as for his power in rendering every 
variety of texture, substance, and form, and for the sweet 
and beautiful line that he invariably adopted with perfect 
fitness to the subject which he was treating. What 
has placed him upon his pedestal is the manifest intelli- 
gence, the thoughtful feeling, and the tender artistic 
sympathy peculiar to his work, no less than his power of 
adapting the resources of engraving to the limited perfec- 
tion of printing such as prevailed in the heyday of his 
fame. The feature of his technical excellence lay in the 
great principle of making the ‘“ white line” speak: that is 
to say, the lines cut away and out of the wood block by 
the graver were his means of translating a drawing into 
engraving, and not, as is generally the case, the block- 
lines which were left in. Upon this principle he acted 
with brilliant results until, for reasons of commerce, he 
sought a home across the Atlantic. 

When Mr. Linton’s connection with the News was 
drawing to a close, another engraver of singular power 
appeared upon the scene. Mr. Mason Jackson, a younger 
brother and pupil of the famous historian of wood- 
engraving, had attracted great attention by his wood- 
engravings for the Art Union of London, by his transla- 
tions of Harvey’s still valued drawings for the ‘“ Arabian 
Nights,” by those for Knight’s ‘‘ Pictorial Shakspere,” and 
by his fine-art work for the Jllustrated London News; but 
it was not until the death of Mr. Ingram, in 1860, that he 
joined the staff of this Journal in the capacity of art editor. 
From that day Mr. Jackson was compelled by his other 
duties to lay the graver aside, save for the occasional 
retouching of blocks before they went to press; and it is 
one of the chief causes of congratulation for the proprietors 
that to this day that skilful and kindly gentleman has 
conducted so ably the art fortunes of the paper. 

Lastly, came Mr. W. L. Thomas, a pupil of Linton, 
and himself an admirable master of the burin. In his 
studio, in which he employed a score of assistants, the 
main portion of the news and art blocks were cut, until 
in 1869 he resigned on a difference of opinion inde- 
pendent of all considerations of the newspaper, and 
Mr. Thomas left the J/lustrated London News to found 
the Graphic. The spirit of stern competition between the 
two journals has long since mellowed into one of friendly 
rivalry. The man who by his shrewdness, his business 
capacity, and his strong artistic sense created a great 
and successful journal, exchanged the engraver's sand-bag 
for the director’s desk by a sort of natural transition, and 
passed from the position of one of the first engravers of 
his time to that of one of the most enterprising and 
most artistic editors that the world of journalism has 
known. 


FIFTY YEARS AT THE PLAY. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


I happened to have been born exactly six months before the 
first appearance of the Illustrated London News. My date is 
October 1841—the Prince of Wales’s date; and the date 
of the dear old News is May 1842. My kindly editor sends 
me old pictures of the closing scene of Sheridan Knowles’s 
** Rose of Arragon” at the Haymarket, on July 2, 1842, 
and of Perrot and Cerito in the ballet. of ‘‘ L’Eléve de 
Amour ” at Her Majesty’s—the old Her Majesty's, with 
the amber curtains—on June 25, 1842, and bids me write 
up to one of these curious old woodcuts. Well, I might 
have been a very precocious baby, but I could scarcely 
have graduated as an observant or accurate playgoer when I 
was ‘‘inarms.” I distinctly remember to have heard, as if it 
were yesterday, the impressions of my mother—thank God, 
she is still alive—of Her Majesty's Theatre in the dear old 
Lumley days. She was present when Jenny Lind made her 
first appearance. She knows what the ballet was like at 
the opera in the days of the ‘‘ Fops’ Avenue.” She recalls 
Mario and Grisi and Alboni and Lablache in the palmy 
days of the opera; and she is inclined sometimes to snub 
her son, who can only talk of Piccolomini and silver- 
throated Giuglini and Tamberlik, with his wonderful chest 
note, and ‘‘ Le Prophéte,” with the pas des putineurs, the 
original introduction to the stage of the ‘ roller skates,” 
which exist to this day, and are beloved by the street urchins 
on the asphalt round and about Drury Lane and Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, were I dwell. 
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should never have seen ‘‘ Hamlet” or ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” soon after I wasten yearsold. Fate never 
allowed me to see Macready. I might easily have done so, 
but I didn’t. I was in London when he took his farewell 
in 1851, and I had often been to the play before he 
retired. 

But when the Charles Kean revivals delighted the 
town at the oll Princess’s, then I began to be a regular 
playgoer whenever I was home for the holidays. Chiefly 
I remember the productions of ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘ Richard 
II.,” ‘A Winter's Tale,” ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” ‘* The Iron Chest,” and ‘‘ The Corsican Brothers.” 
When Fechter was introduced to London by the father oi 
the present Sir Augustus Haris, I began to think I was 
quite an old playgoer and to give myself airs. I saw him 
play Hamlet, Othello, Iago, and Ruy Blas at the old 
Princess's, when Charles Kean had retired, or had had 
enough of it, and I remember distinctly the controversy 
between the old school and the new. Then naturalism 
began, and we were not hissed at for believing in the art of 
France, which at that time was supreme. 

In the year 1860 I was appointed to a clerkship in the 
War Office, and then my steady and unrelenting playgoing 
days began. sefore that time I had seen the incom- 
parable Robson at the old Olympic; his ‘ Yellow 
Dwarf” and ‘‘ Medea,” his Pawkins and Jacob Earwig 
in ‘* Boots at the Swan,” and, best of all, his ‘‘ Porter's 
Knot” and Daddy Hardacre. After 1860 came a weary 
and a dreary time. Then the theatres were at their lowest 
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PERROT AND CERITO IN THE BALLET OF “L’ELEVE DE L’AMOUR,” AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
From I.L,.N. June 25, 1842. 


But a child in arms in 1842, born a Londoner and 
a dweller in London ever since, still has some strange 
theatrical memories, particularly if his absence from the 
Metropolis has been limited to actual time spent at a 
public school in Wiltshire. The question is, what can a 
man of fifty distinctly remember if he has from childhood 
loved the playhouse ? What changes, chances, and develop- 
ments has he observed in this half-century of the stage ? 
What can a man who, like the J//ustrated London News, 
has just celebrated his own jubilee clearly and dis- 
tinctly remember ? I saw all the best of the Planché 
extravaganzas at the present Lyceum some years before the 
Exhibition of 1851. I can recall ‘‘ The Island of Jewels,” 
‘“‘The King of the Peacocks,” and, best of all, ‘‘ King 
Charming”; and even then, before the fifties had 
dawned, Madame Vestris scemed to my baby eyes a 
divinity. Those were the days of Charles Mathews, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews and Bland, and of one of my 
early loves, Julia St. George. Again, before the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, I was taken to the pit of Drury-Lane 
to see ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons,” one of my earliest romantic 
impressions. James Anderson—still well and hearty—was 
the Claude Melnotte and Miss Vandenhoff the Pauline ; 
and, though the object of taking me to the play was to see 
a pantomime called ‘‘ Kenilworth,” with a wonderful Queen 
Elizabeth in a red wig, and a comic Leicester, I refused to 
have my attention directed from ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons,” which 
touched me to the heart, and made me weep in silence when 
I gothome to Hoxton. Then came the Phelps days at Sadler’s 
Wells. I got away from home under the wing of a play- 
going churchwarden in my father’s congregation on the plea 
that Shakspere had an educating influence. Otherwise I 


ebb. Sothern, no doubt, shone out as an artist, and took 
the town as Lord Dundreary by one of the most extra- 
ordinary flukes on record; but I would rather draw a veil 
over the last days of Webster at the Adelphi, Buckstone at 
the Haymarket, and Chatterton at the ‘‘ National Theatre.” 
Tradition kept them in their place. Webster and Buckstone 
were artists, and had served the stage nobly and well, but the 
days of Chatterton and E. T. Smith reduced the theatre to 
its lowest depths of ignominy, vulgarity, and unintel- 
lectuality. Little did we think, who had seen Miss Marie 
Wilton dancing at the Strand in H. J. Byron’s burlesques 
before 1860, that these two old friends would put their heads 
together and revive art. But they did. They took the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre in Tottenham Court Road, they gave 
us English life in simple comedy, they brought Robertson 
to the front, and, thanks to the business energy, tact, 
discretion, and consummate taste of S. B. Bancroft, 
there was founded a school that has its brilliant 
descendants in the Hares, Trees, and Terrys of to-day. 
There have ever been two branches to the tree 

tragedy and comedy. Irving has ennobled the one. 
Hare and his followers have sweetened and made 
graceful the other. What the future will be, who shall 
say? We are once more in a transition state. I have 
tested the pulse of the public for many a year, and I do 
not at present see that it is inclined to put aside romance, 
imagination, and ideality for the revolt of realism and the 
creed of the pessimist. The people will not tolerate the 
idea of making the stage either a pulpit or a Hyde Park 
platform. There is a reaction, but there is no heart or 
body in it. The veneer of affectation is soon rubbed off, 
and we come surely and safely to the solid British oak. 
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THE PERSONAL CHANGES OF HALF A 
CENTURY. : . 
The last fifty years of the Queen’s reign ave a real historical 
epoch. They open with Peel's second Administration, and 
they close with Lord Salisbury’s second Government; and 
the period covers, appropriately enough, the rise both of 
modern Opportunist Conservatism—of which Lord Salis- 
bury is the present type and Sir Robert Peel was the 
founder—and of modern Liberalism, with Mr. Gladstone as 
its protagonist and most powerful representative. The 
Government which was in power when the J/Jlustrated 
London News came to birth was as powerful as any of the 
great Ministries of the reign. The three great figures in it 
were Peel himself, Wellington—who had no Ministerial 
office, but was included in the Cabinet, and was afterwards 
to render the combination the supreme service of recom- 
mending to the House of Lords the repeal of the Corn 
Laws—and Lyndhurst, the Lord Chancellor, perhaps the 
most brilliant, as he was certainly the least stable, figure 
of the 
practically formed a triumvirate for the Government of 


three. In earlier days these statesmen had 


England. Lyndhurst was in his fourth and last Chancel- 
lorship, and his ‘tall, erect, and gracefully proportioned ” 
figure made a curious physical contrast to the present dis- 
tinguished occupant of the woolsack. An able and not too 
scrupulous servant of the party which had brought him 
over from the other side with the offer of a seat in Parlia- 
ment, he was later on to accept Peel’s view of Free Trade 
with a suddenness which shook the popular faith in 
his sincerity. He had buttonholed Campbell in the 
Lords, and ‘‘in a loud whisper” had remarked, ‘I 
find the Corn Laws are all a humbug; I used 
to suppose that the prosperity of our agriculture and 
our commerce all depended on Protection, but I tell you 
Protection isa humbug. There is nothing for it now but 
Free Trade.” Later in life, when he had lost office and 
had not the hope of regaining it, he was to incur Peel’s 
just anger by an attempt to patch up a peace between the 
great Minister and the Protectionists, and himself to 
announce, with much pomp and circumstance, his return to 
his abandoned creed. More sincere and straightforward 
the great commander's the 
Wellington’s last act in politics was, perhaps, the most 
memorable of his career, then sloping gradually to its 


was assent to change. 


peaceful end. 

Lord Melbourne was another figure which had played 
its chief part in the dim and troubled years of George and 
William, and the hardly less perturbed opening of the 
Queen’s reign. He was Leader of the Opposition in the 
Lords, but he was not destined to captain another Whig 
Government. When Peel’s Administration had done its 
work, Melbourne was too infirm to replace him, and the 
leadership of the party which had owed so much to his cool 
judgment passed to Lord John Russell. 

One the Peel Administration, and one 
member only, remains to us, in Mr. Gladstone. The 
member for Newark had already made his mark in 


member of 


politics, and Peel’s signal regard for him was not 
misplaced. Mr. Gladstone entered the Government in 
the double capacity of Vice-President of the Board 


of Trade and Master of the Mint. He was then thirty- 
three years old, respected by friends and foes alike, 
and enjoying a reputation which was advancing by leaps 
and bounds. He completely justified Peel’s choice. In 
the discussions on the modifications of the tariff, which 
were destined to precede the repeal of the Corn Laws, he rose 
rapidly to the position of Peel’s lieutenant in the Commons, 
and of his most brilliant and effective understudy. He was 
able to fasten with extraordinary acuteness on the weakness 
in Lord John Russell’s proposal of a fixed duty on corn as 
an alternative to Peel’s plan of a sliding scale, and he 
undoubtedly took some part in the preparation of the 
famous Budget of 1842. 

Fifty years roll by, and he appears still as the most 
strenuous actor on the political stage—with an audience in 
the sons and grandsons of the men and women who had 
applauded his earlier efforts. 

The other changes in the personal aspects of politics 
ippeal less for ibly to the imagination. Howley, who had 
been Bishop of London, sat in the seat which Archbishop 
Benson now fills. The Duke of Cambridge has succeeded 
the great captain, who was seen walking, a feeble old man, 
by the side of the Queen 
her children—-at the opening of the Great Exhibition. 
Lord Halsbury, with his many gifts and his singularly 


happy in her husband and in 


consistent politix il career, does not recall the strangely 
mixed record of Peel's Chancellor. And Peel himself is 
but a vague memory, his great but hardly attractive per- 
sonality effacel in the popular mind by the long line of 
successors which stretches parallel with the life of the 
Iilustrated London News. One 
interest to the English-speaking race suggests itself in our 
Southey, infirm 


other change of wide 
comparison of 1842 and 1892. then an 
and unhappy old man, fast approaching the end which 
months later, was Poet Laureate. He was 
succeeded by Wordsworth, and in 1850 laurel 
greener from the brow of him who uttered nothing base”’ 
descended to the illustrious poet who still wears it. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chcss Editor. 

B W La Morue (New York).—Enclosures to hand, with many thanks, 

W Percy HInp (Seaford),—How does 2. Kt to R 3rd (ch) afford mate next move? 
If 3 Pto K 4th (ch), P takes P en passant, and no mate is given. 

J © (Ramsgate).—We always try to find out what our solvers mean, whatever 
notation they adopt, and we are sorry your contributions have been overlooke«. 
You had better buy Staunton’s Handbook, 

G S H (Bridport).—We cannot reply by post. 

Kigv. ABS.—Space prevents us publishing your letter in full, but we have done 
our best for you. 

CHARLES BURNETT.—If sound, your problem shall appear. We presume it is 
original, and has not been published elsewhere. 

F J MIppLEMIST. — One of your problems is marked for insertion, and shall 
appear in due course. 

CORRECT SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2505 received from Columbus; of No, 2506 
from W H Thompson (Tenerife) and R C B (Islington) ; of No. 2507 from Howich, 
A W Hamilton Gell (Exeter), Sorrento (Dawlish), P P Leyden (Galway), Frank 
Argles (Wanstead), T G (Ware), E W Brook (Bournemouth), Dane John, and 
Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), 


(Plymouth), T G (Ware), Frank Argles, C E Perugini, Joseph Willcock (Chester), 
A W Hamilton Gell (Exeter), J Coad, C Vegliv, Monty, T 8 (South Yardley), 
E E H, Julia Short (Exeter), L Schiu (Vienna), C L Smith (Shrewsbury), Mattield, 
Alfred Castellain, jun. (Bath), Bluet, J W Blagg (Cheadle), KR H Brooks, J 8 Hill, 
Martin FP, Admiral Brandreth, G T Hughes (Waterford), Sorrento ( Dawlish), W 
Wright, F W Wilkens (Brighton), F R_ Barratt (Northampton), A Morley (Cam- 
bridge), Walter J Evans (Carmarthen), Pizapresjack, and A C (Wakefield). 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 2506.—By W. HEITZMAN., 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Kt to B 2nd K to Q 4th 
2. Kt to K 3rd (ch) K to K 5th 
3. RtoR4th. Mate, 
If Black play 1. K to Kt 4th, 2. Kt to R 3rd (ch); if 1. B takes Ke, 2 Bt 
Kt 8th (ch); and if 1. P to B Sth, then 2. B to Q 3rd (ch), &c. 





PROBLEM No. 2510 
By SIGNOR ASPA. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 
CHESS IN BRUSSELS. 
Game played between Messrs. G. DE MEURS and T. REBOUL. 
(Ruy Lopez.) 
WHITe (Mr. G,de M.) BLACK (Mr. R.) | WHITE(Mr.G. de M.) BLACK (Mr. R.) 








1. P to K 4th P to K 4th Rook by Kt to Kt 4th; but he wisely 
2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd gives up the exchange, retaining the 
3. B to Kt 5th Kt to K B 3rd Knight, which becomes all powerful as 
4. P to Q 3rd B to Q B 4th the game proceeds 
5. P to Q B 3rd Q to K 2nd 22. P toQ B4th 
6. Castles Castles 23. P to Q 5th R to K Kt 2nd 
3 to Kt 3rd 24. B to Q B 3rd Q to Q 3rd 
O B takes B 25. Q to K B 3rd 3 takes R 
br 1t win againet | 26- R takes B K R to K 2nd 
tain’ Landon Tournament of 1ss3,|27-KttoK Kt4th K to Kt sa 
played Kt P takes B If R takes‘R, then Kt to B 6th (cl 
». Kt takes P Kt takes P and the n} uke Kt. It istrue 
10. R to K sq P wo K B 4th he would Bare two Rooks for Quese, 
Il. Kt to Q 2nd Q to K B 3rd posit pata owas oS 
12.Q Ktto K B 3rd P to K R 3rd 28, R takes R R takes R 


If Bto K 3rd, 13. R 


takes Kt, P takes 
M4. Bte K Kt t 


Q K B ab. 15 29. Ktto Bé6th(ch) K to Bag 


: 30. Q to Q 3rd 
13. B to K 3rd 
lt 


3 to K 3rd The attack has been well played 
; 4 4 throughout by White, and he forces 
. Kt to Q 2nd Kt takes Kt _ po meter tear on — fore 
1 BR takes Kt + > 
15. B takes Kt P to K B 5th 30. % to K 8th (ch) 


K to R 2nd 

P to K Kt Srd 
P to K Kt 4th 
R to K Kt sq 


16. Q to K R 5th 
17. R to K 4th 
18. Q to K 2nd 
19. P to K R 4th 


31. K toR 2nd P to B 6th (ch) 
32. P to Kt 3rd 4 to K 7th 
Rto K 3rd might prolong the game, 
t nothing could save it 


20. P to K R 5th QR to K sq a as etl i 
21.QRtKsq BtwoKBath | 33.Qto Kt sth 2 es oe 
22. P to Q B 4th | 34. K to R 3r 2 to Q sq 


35. Q to Kt 8th (ch) K to K 2nd 


fir mpletely shutt e ats \ 
B ¥... of pla M ~ a | oe 38. Q to Kt 7th (ch) K to Q 3rd 
game. White might have saved the|37. KttoK 4th. Mate 


CHESS IN LEAMINGTON, 
Rev. J. COKER and Signor ASPA. 
Defence.) 

WHITE (Mr. A.) 


Game played between the 
(French 


BLACK (Mr. C.) BLACK (Mr. C.) 


WHITE (Mr. A.) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 3rd A counter-attack by Q to B 2nd seems as 
2. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th good as anything : re 
3. P to K 5th P to Q B 4th 13. B P takes P Kt to K Kt 3rd 


Kt to B 5th 


but there is no 


Kt toQ B 3rd 14. Kt to Kt 5th 

P takes P This is bad enough; 

6. P takes P Kt to K 2nd good move for Black 

7. P to K B 4th Kt to Kt 3rd 15. B takes P (ch) 
Ktto B 4t j » hee ——— 16. B takes Kt 

toll wed by @ ee mre i Na GRP ES, 17. Bto Kt 6th 


> to R 5th 
8. Kt to K B 3rd rt , 


4. P to Q B 3rd 
5. B to K 3rd 


K to Raq 
R takes B 
Q to Bsq 
Kt to K 2nd 
B to Q 2nd 


x 


=" ] 
B to Kt 5th (ch) | 19 9 to Q 3rd 


9. Kt toQ B 3rd Castles . 20. P to R 6th Kt to B 4th 

10. P to K R 4th K KttoK 2nd | 9) kt to B7th (ch) Q takes Kt 
White has the etter opening, and | 22. B takes Q R to K 5th (ch) 

commences a strong attack 23. K to Q 2nd R takes Q P 

11. PtoK Kt 4th P to K B 3rd 24. P takes Kt h takes Q (ch) 

12, B to Q 3rd P takes K P 25. K takes R P takes B P 
This but strengthens White's position. | 26. P to K 6th, and wins. 


The annual dinner of the City of London Chess Club came off on Thurs- 
iy, May 5, at the Salutation, Newgate Street. There was a bumper house 
the largest dining-room in the establishment being crowded to excess 
Mr. Kershaw, president, occupied the chair,and Mr. Gastineau 
chairman. ‘The principal speakers besides the chairman were the Rev. G. A 
McDonnell, Mr. Blackburne, Mr. Moriau, Mr. Guest, Mr. Adamson, Mr 
Watts, Mr. Hoare, Mr. Cave,and Dr. Wells. The music and singing were 
excellent, the chief contributors being the Misses Watts. Mr. Bridges, Mr. 
Clayton, Mr. Cave, and Mr. Charles Mottley, pianist. This was the club's 
thirty-ninth annual dinner, and was a great success, 

An urgent appeal has been issued by the Rev. A. B. Skipworth, hon 
sec. of the Counties Chess Association, for liberal contributions to the priz 
funds of the meeting at Brighton next August. Mr. Ropes, King’s College 
Cambridge hon. treasurer, and Mr, Arthur Smith, of Brighton, loca! 
hon. see. for this year. Rules can be obtained of the Rev. A. B, Skipworth, 
letford Rectory, Horncastle 

A match has been arranged between Messrs Blackburne and 
be played at the British Chess Club during May. 

The Divan Handicap makes steady progress, but owing to the difference 
in the number of games played by various competitors the scores at present 
give no indication of final results. Messrs. Loman and Bird have so far 
the best average. 


is the 


Lasker, to 


PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
BY DR. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
Peter Cunningham, long the contributor of a literary and 
miscellaneous column which was one of the most attractive 
features of the Jillustrated London News, was a son of 
Carlyle’s friend and compatriot, Allan Cunningham. At the 
time of Peter’s birth (1816) his father was engaged as 
secretary to Chantrey, the sculptor, conducting his corre- 
spondence, seeing his sitters, and occasionally venturing an 
At the same time, he worked hard at 
Blackwood 
Lower Belgrave Place, Pim- 


acceptable hint. 
literature, contributing to and the London 
Magazine. The house (27, 
lico) was a centre of intellectual interests, and it is not 
surprising that one of Allan Cunningham’s sons, at least, 
became deeply imbued with the tastes of his father. He 
was knocking at the doors of the British Museum reading- 
room when he was but fifteen, and in two years after his 
admission. 


first book—an 


gained him He immediately 
published (in 1833) his the 
works of Drummond of Hawthornden, with a biography, 
and followed it later, with a 
pilation, ‘‘Songs of England and 
still often attributed to his father. Meanwhile, in 1834, 
as he was deliberating whether he should take to law 
or to bookselling, he obtained, through Sir Robert Peel, a 
post in the Audit Office. There he remained till 1860, 
rising to be chief clerk. He pursued with unabated 
diligence his literary labours, contributing especially to 
Fraser and the Atheneum. Thomas Campbell gave him 
in 1840 the editing of the second edition of his tasteful 
‘*Specimens of the British Poets’—a commission which 
led to his connection with the great firm of Albemarle 
Street. This statement is, at all events, sanctioned by 
Cunningham himself; but, considering that his father had 
issued in Murray’s ‘‘ Family Library” (1829-33) his 
excellent and successful ‘‘ Lives of the Most Eminent 
British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects,” it is probably 
not quite exact. It was for Mr. Murray that he wrote the 
books on which his reputation will permanently rest—the 
most important, beyond all doubt, being his ‘‘ Handbook 
of London,” the work of many years, first published in 
two vols., 1849, second edition, one vol., 1850. Cunning- 
ham’s work in fixing the literary and historical landmarks 
of London has been much improved on, but in this field he 
was a pioneer, and his great knowledge of English litera- 
ture is conspicuous throughout the work. It was followed 
up by a ‘‘ Handbook of Westminster Abbey,” 1842; 
‘Modern London,” 1851; and editions of Goldsmith's 
works and Johnson’s ‘‘ Lives of the Poets” (1854). Both 
are good, though not of the first rank; but higher praise 
must be given to his collection of Horace Walpole’s letters, 
published in 1857, and not yet superseded. In 1560 
Cunningham retired from the Audit Office, and he died at 
St. Albans in 1869. Among his unexecuted projects was a 
‘* Dictionary of British Poetry.” 
lections for the ‘‘ Biographia Britannica,” a subject on 
which he had thought much and well, as is shown by an 
article in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1851. 

‘* Peter,” as he was usually called, was as an ideal 
literary gossip. Johnson and Nichols were perhaps as 
profoundly read as he in English literary history; we 


persistency 
edition of 


up, two years com- 


Scotland,” which is 


He also made large col- 


cannot recall another peer. The investigations necessary 
for his more elaborate works provided him with much 
excellent material for these columns, and he had besides a 
rare and genuine love for literature and its professors. In 
the days when he first contributed to the ///ustrated 
London News gossips were frowned on by critics, and 
Peter did not escape. But the most formidable attack ever 
made upon him—that by James Hannay in the J/dler 

shows how little could be said against him. He is accused of 
knowing only one subject—English literature. If he did not 
profess to know more, his guilt is not great. His editorial 
work ‘‘He is to Malone what a Delphin 
editoris to Scaliger.” But the critic is not able to point out 
He is also accused of being a man ‘of clubs, 
not a bad qualification for a gossip. 


is sneered at. 


serious errors. 
coteries, and cliques” 
On a copy of Hannay’s article Peter has written some strong 
observations—*‘ farrago of falsehood and abuse,” ‘‘ malig- 
nant, cowardly, and brainless blockhead,” are among the 
mildest. He had no need to trouble himself; but if 
Hannay had got hold of Cunningham's privately printed 
volume of poems it might have been otherwise. Readers of 
De Quincey will remember his quotation (in Tait’s Magazine 

of Allan Cunningham's exquisite lines—‘t Gane were but 


the winter cauld.” Peter had nothing of his father’s 
poetical genius. It is possible to make out the meaning of 
this 


Knees would not be enough for thee, 
To kiss thee, that would never prove, 

The unchangeable, stern truth in me, 
Or how I 


love 


3ut what are we to make of the following ? 
Fair one, farewell! The kiss you gave 
My heart pierced thro’ and thro’; 
My soul, were I one more to crave, 
God had not, but had you. 
It is fair to say that Peter considered himself ‘‘a very 


poor poet,” 
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ENGLAND IN 1842: GOING TO THE DERBY. 
DRAWN BY JOHN LEECH. 
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THE SPECIAL ARTIST. 
BY WILLIAM SIMPSON, 
Having had over a quarter of a century's experience as a 
Special Artist in the service of the ZJustrated London News— 
a length of time which in one sense only I regret, that it 
makes me in all probability the oldest representative of the 
profession—I am asked to say something of the function of 
our craft and the work connected with it. We have one ad- 
vantage, at least, over the Special Correspondent ; he may 
have, as part of his duty, at times, to censure what someone 
has done —say, inatime of war—and a deadly enemy, or, per- 
haps, a number of enemies, is the result. Praising the doings 
of one man, and not praising another, is also often a grievance 
against a Special Correspondent. The Special Artist escapes 
this awkward position, and may be on friendly terms with all 
around him. The Special Correspondent is dreaded, for many 
reasons, in a campaign, one of which, a very natural one, is 
that, he may betray information to the enemy. I have 
always managed to avoid this by putting myself 
with the Commander-in-Chief, and 
submitting my sketches to him, on the understanding that 
if he did not wish them to appear the desire had only to 
be expressed. In all my experiences of war I cannot 
recollect any instance of a sketch of mine being objected to 
Friends have often asked me as to how I 


in communication 


on this ground. 
did my work, particularly in a war, anticipating, no doubt, 
to hear some thrilling details; and the question has at 
times been put, ‘‘ What do you do first when you find 
yourself on the field of operations?” The answer is not 
what is expecte!, for I say one of the most important points 
is to find out the Post Office, and learn the hour when the 
mail leaves and how long it will take for a letter to reach 
London. The object of this is that I can calculate that 
my sketches will be safe to arrive in time for the next issue 
of the paper, and by this not lose a week. Often by a 


push I have just saved the post with this object 
in view. This is a great thing in the eyes of the 


Editor, and principally so when the event is a serious 
one. I remember the fall of Strasburg in the Franco- 
German War—I had the good luck to be in the 
advanced trench of the Germans when the white flag was 
hoisted in the town. It was in the evening, so I could do 
nothing that night, but I calculated that if my sketch was 
posted early next morning it would save a week to the 
Editor. I was up with the first streak of light, did the 








“OUR BABY.” 
From the origiual picture by The Honourable John COLLIER. 
The property of the Proprietors of PEARS’ Soap. 
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sketch, but I had about six miles to carry it to the nearest 
field-post, at the village of Mundalsheim. From there I 
had to walk back again to Strasburg to see the French 
soldiers march out as prisoners of war. Except a ~- of 


coffee in the morning I had no food till the afternoon, but 
my sketch of the Capitulation of Strasburg reached the 


Strand in the time I had calculated, and that was 
enough. In the Franco-German War meals were 
generally what might be termed “irregular,” but 


food was not the principal difficulty. Beds were scarce, 
and the phrase ‘‘rempli des militaires,” which was 
muttered to me when seeking lodgings, became often pain- 
fully monotonous. The Special must resign all ideas of 
comfort when on the war-path. When darkness has 
stopped a battle, I have had to find a bed where I stood, 
and my supper was a crust I chanced to have in my pocket. 
I have an old Scotch plaid that has often smelt powder, and 
I prefer it to a great-coat, as it makes a blanket when a 
bed is not to be had. One of the most trying incidents that 
befell me in the Franco-German War took place at Metz 
the morning after the battle of Forbach—I had not quite 
realised the intensified form of what was then known as the 
‘*spy-fever.” The Emperor had a carriage made for the 
campaign, with a number of peculiar arrangements in it. 
Seeing it at the railway station, my sketch-book was put 
into use, and in a few minutes I, with three other corre- 
spondents, was surrounded by soldiers and marched as 
a prisoner through the town to the police station. 
A crowd followed, which increased as we went along. 
We were declared to be spies, and the remarks of 
the crowd were not complimentary. ‘‘Cochons” was a 
mild style of remark; this word was combined with 
‘‘espion,” ‘‘ Prussien,” and others not to be mentioned. 
One man declared that ‘‘spy is written in every line of 
their villainous countenances.” One of the artists of the 
Illustrated London Ne wes, who Was at Lyons during this 
war, affirmed that he ate one of his sketches when he 
expected to be taken as a spy. The plan I invented at 
that time was an improvement on that method. I bought 
in Metz the largest book of cigarette papers that could be 
found, and used that for sketching, and I was prepared, if 
need be, to make a cigarette of my sketch, and smoke it 
before the eyes of my captors. This never became a neces- 
sity, but with this sketch-book I chanced to visit Forbach 
a day or so before the battle, and under the very 
nose of the French soldiers made sketches of the 
locality, which had reached the Strand, and were in 
the hands of the Editor when the battle was going on—that 
was a bit of luck as a reward for ingenuity. The young 
Special Artist has a tendency to. make his first appearance 
with a large portfolio it is a sort of ensign of his office, of 





usually 


unsuspected in spite 


colouring matter. 


because it is 


it is certainly 
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Skin from which many children suffer. 
ARTIFICIALLY COLOURED SOAPS — 
ARE FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, 


particularly the Red, Blue, and Green varieties; and nearly all Toilet 
Soaps contain an excess of Soda. 


contain much more soda 


serious injury to children resulting from these Soaps often 


perfectiv 


sensitive skin, nor make their little eyes sn art. 


BEST Toilet Soap. it 


hence happy after their bath, and by its use the natural softness and 
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which he is, no doubt, proud—but a little experience, and 
the portfolio soon disappears. I have myself used a port- 
folio in a battery, and very soon found that it was seen, and 
immediately became aware of the fact that I was drawing 
the fire of the enemy: they possibly took me for an engi- 
neer officer planning some new work. As a rule, a sketch- 
book that can be carried in the pocket is all that is required. 
The event just mentioned recalls that I have a certain 
feeling of pride in being able to say I received my baptism 
of fire under Sir William Peel—at the time known as 
‘‘Captain Peel”—who commanded the Naval Brigade 
in the Right Attack before Sebastopol, where, from 
his gallantry, he earned the character of a dare-devil 
and a ‘‘fire-eater,”’ and had my education carried on 
under his sailors, who were equally reckless and in- 
different. Here I may mention a discovery that I made 
at that time, which is, that there is more space out- 
side of a man than that occupied by his body. This is 
what ought to be looked upon as a wise dispensation of 
Providence, as it reduces the chances of being hit. I be- 
queath this discovery to my younger confréres, as it may 
give them confidence if they have to go on the war-path in 
the future. My own experiences include one on the ‘ war- 
path” among the Modoc Indians in the northern part of 
California, in 1873, where, for some days, owing to the 
terror inspired by the Indians, we were in constant fear of 
being attacked, and no quarter was given. Luckily my 
scalp came safely out of that adventure. Looking back to 
that portion of my life which has been spent as a Special 
Artist, and which I may say began in 1854 with the siege 
of Sebastopol—although then I had no connection with the 
Illustrated London News—it has been one so much after my 


heart's desire that I could not say I would wish for 
a better. It has been in itself to me a special education. 
This has resulted from the various experiences it has 


brought, as well as from the amount of travelling I have 
had, enabling me to see such a large part of our globe ; 
and much of it being almost inaccessible to the ordinary 
tourist. Abyssinia, Tibet, Afghanistan, or Central Asia 
are not yet included among the personally conducted tours 
which are advertised. While thus travelling and learning 
myself, I hope 1 have been the means of bringing know- 
ledge to others. As a Special Artist I have at all times 
felt that I was not seeing for myself alone, but that others 
would see through my eyes, and that eyes yet unborn 
would, in the pages of the Illustrated London Ne wes, do the 
same. This feeling has at all times urged on my mind 
the necessity for accuracy; and I trust that those in the 
future, either the historian or the archeologist, who muy 
refer to the subjects I have contributed, will find no reason 
to doubt their fait’. .iness. 








Caution to Parents, 


7 en AY ae a ae ea “A! 


HE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable 
to injury from coarse and unrefined Toilet Soap, which is 
commonly adulterated with the most pernicious ingredients ; 

hence frequently the irritability, redness, and blotchy appearance of the 


It should be remembered that 


“ Curd,” 
the 


White Soaps, such as 


than others, owing to use 


of cocoa nut oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline Soap, very 


injurious to the skin, besides leaving a disagreeabie odour on it. The 


remains 


of Nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and 


irritable condition of the skin has developed into some unsightly disease, 


not infrequently baffling the skill of the most eminent Dermatologists, 


PEARS’ SOAP 


is absolutely pure, free from excess of alkali (Soda), and from artificial 


It is specially recommended for Infants and Children, 


pure, and does not irritate their delicate 


It lasts so long that 
the CHEAPEST as well as the 


makes Children feel comfortable, and 


brightness of their complexions are improved and preserved. 





Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having the GENUINE. 
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“United Kingdom Tea 


Company’s 


Teas are enjoyed by Mililions.” 


U.K. LF C9 


Tea Merchants to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Tea 


Merchants to the House of Commons. 


OFFICES: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 


The REVOLUTIONISERS of the TEA TRADE! 


By whose system TEA FIRST HAND, DIRECT from IMPORTER to CONSUMER, 


effecting a Large Saving in Cost, 


is placed at the command of EVERYONE in any City, Town, Village, Hamlet, or Place in the United Kingdom!! 
DELIVERED to ANY ADDRESS CARRIAGE PAID. 


HOYUNE and ASSAM, of Excellent Quality... 


It is a surprising fact that more attention is 
not given by many Consumers to the quality 
of the ‘Tea they use. In the case of Wines, 
nothing is considered too good or too expen- 
sive. There is, however, really no occasion 
whatever for anyone to pay high prices for what is, after all, frequently 
only common, inferior Tea. SPLENDID TEA can be had for VERY 
LITTLE MONEY if only procured from the RIGHT SOURCE. 
United Kingdom Tea Company, 21, Mincing Lane, London, supply 

Teas of the choicest growths Direct from the Importers at 
Is., 1s. 3d., 1s. 6d., Is. 9d., and 2s. a lb. 
ALL AMAZING VALUE at the respective prices. 
DELIVERED CARRIAGE PAID anywhere in the Kingdom. 


Any quantity can be had, but 7, 10,14, or 20 lb. are packed 
in hinged-lid Canisters without any extra charge. 
Nothing can be nicer for preserving the exquisite Flavour and Aroma 
of the Tea than these handsome, useful Canisters. 

They ure a treasure in every Household ! 


Also in Half-Chests of 65lb. and Chests of 100 lb. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES, 
and an interesting Book on Tea, forwarded Post Free. 
BUT, BETTER STILL, 


Send a TRIAL ORDER, and you will be ASTONISHED 
at the AMAZING VALUE! 


The “LANCET” says :— 


*“We have analysed these Teas at some length. The qualities 


‘‘are combined by judicious and careful blending. They are 


**GENUINE and CAREFULLY PREPARED.” 


“HEALTH” says :— 
‘**INVALIDS, as well as THOSE in HEALTH, may ENJOY 
** DRINKING these PURE Teas WITHOUT the LEAST FEAR 
‘of the INJURIOUS EFFECTS which so frequently result from 
‘* using the inferior TEAS SOLD by many RETAILERS.”’ 


The Directors could fill Columns with Copies of Letters and 
Testimonials continually being received, speaking in the highest 
commendation of the delicious Quality and exceedingly low prices 


of the Company’s Teas. 


REMITTANCES. 

Postal Orders issued at any Post Office at 1d. for various 
sums up to 10s. 6d., and 1}d. for 15s. to 20s. 
Beyond this trifling charge NO FURTHER OUTLAY 
is incurred. 

The Teas are delivered at CUSTOMERS’ OWN DOORS 
anywhere in the United Kingdom, Carriage Paid. 


SUCH a BOON to Tea Drinkers is unprecedented in the 
annals of the Tea Trade!!! 


CONGOU and ASSAM, thoroughly Good Tea wee 

OOPACK and CACHAR, of Great Strength and Fine Quality .. 
KAISOW and DARJEELING, the May Pickings, covered Bloom 
CEYLON and DARJEELING, of Superb Quality and Flavour 














Chest of 100 lb. 


L/= a lb. 

1/3 a lb. Some idea may be formed of the appreciation 
1/G a lb. the Public have of the U. K. 'T. Co.'s Teas, 
2/9 alb. and of the magnitude of the Company’s 
2/= alb. Business, from the fact that not only have the 


Post-Office Authorities to deliver the Com- 
pany’s letters and correspondence each day by special Mail Cart, but 
they have also specially to send large Vans several times daily to the 
U. K. T. Co.’s Stores to collect the packages of Tea for transmission 
to Customers residing in all parts of the Kingdom and throughout the 
World. In addition to this, the number of the Company’s larger 
parcels continually being sent direct through the various railways, &c., 
is immense. 


Thousands of Chests of nearly every kind of Tea grown, 
from the choicest Gardens and Plantations of Ceylon, India, 
and China, comprising numberless varieties of Flavour and 
Aroma, always kept in stock. 


These many different growths are blended at the U. K. T. Co.'s 
own Tea Warehouses by Machinery under the direct personal super- 
vision of the Company’s Experts and Specialists, men of life-long 
experience in the Tea Trade. Every Chest of ‘lea is personally examined 
before being used. The result of these minutely careful blendings is 
that the delicious flavour of each kind of Tea becomes incorporated 
with the others, and in this conjunction the most exquisitely Mellow, 
Rich, Ripe, perfect-liquoring Teas are produced. 


Everyone who knows the LUXURY of a DELICIOUS 
CUP of TEA orders from the U. K. T. Co., London. 


Hotel Proprietors, 


Boards of Management of Hospitals and Public 
Institutions, 


Committees of Clubs, Presidents and. Stewards of 
Messes and Canteens, 


Principals of Schools and Employers of Labour 


WILL FIND IT SPECIALLY TO THEIR ADVANTAGE 
DEALING WITH THE 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, LONDON. 


FOREICN DEPARTMENT. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Limited, forward Tea to any 
part of Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Austria, 
Italy, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, at Quotations which include all 
charges for Bonding, Shipping, Packing, Insurance, Foreign Duty, and 
Carriage, so that Customers accompanying their orders with Remit- 
tance (Money Orders preferred) have nothing more whatéver to pay 
beyond these special rates. Payments for Tea thus sent Abroad can, 
if desired, be made to the Carriers on delivery, but in these cases 
there will be a slight extra charge made by the Carriers for the 
Collection of Money. Consumers of Tea Abroad will find these moce3 
of obtaining Tea of Delicious Quality direct from the United Kingdom 
Tea Company, 21, Mincing Lane, London, to be a Great Boon! No 
Teas like them to be got anywhere out of England. 

Foreign Price-List, containing full particulars, sent Post 
Free, on application. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Limo. 


Tea Merchants to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Tea Merchants to the House a Commons. 


OFFICES: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
The Queen, says.7ruth, has decided to cut short her stay at 
Windsor Castle, and is expected to arrive at Balmoral on 
the afternoon of Saturday, May 21, for a stay of nearly five 
weeks, 

The Queen will not be present at either of the next 
Drawing-Rooms, and they are to be held for her Majesty by 
Princess Christian. { 

The Duke of Connanght, on Saturday, May 7, opened the 
International Horticultural Exhibition in the buildings and 
gardens at Earl's Court, West Brompton, formerly occupied 
by the American, Italian, German, Spanish, and other Exhi- 
bitions. The Duchess of Connaught was not able to be 
present. 


In Parliament, an interesting debate on Home Rule was 
prevented by the withdrawal of Mr. Blane’s much-anticipated 
motion, for the curious reason that the Parnellites were afraid 
they would not have time enough to answer Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Cuninghame Graham caused a scene by a violent and 
wholly unwarrantableinterruption, which led tohis being named 
and suspended for a week. As this is Mr. Graham's method 
of standing up for Socialism, it is desirable that the Socialists 
should have some other representative in the next Parliament, 
The debate in which Mr. Graham sought immortality was raised 
by Mr. Haldane’s Bill for endowing local authorities with com- 
pulsory power to buy land, so as to transfer from the private 
owner to the community what is called the unearned incre- 


ment. This proposal was defeated by a large majority. The 
Government made substantial progress with their Indian 
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Councils Bill and the Small Holdings Bill, but the opposition 
of the Irish members has checked the career of the measure for 
making a prisoner a witness in criminal cases. 


Illness has compelled Mr. Stanhope to withdraw from the 
political arena and seek the serenity of Aix-les-Bains. Before 
his departure he issued a circular to the County Councils 
drawing their attention to the large number of Army Reserve 
men in-need of employment, and suggesting that these should 
have the first call for vacancies in the public service. 


David Nicoll, editor of Commonweal, has been sentenced to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment for incitement to murder. 
Mowbray, the publisher of the paper, was acquitted. Neither 
of these gentry cuts a figure which entitles him to glory in 
the Anarchist calendar. Nicoll tried to explain his rhetoric 
away, and Mowbray escaped because it was shown that he had 
disapproved of ‘his colleague's violence. Probably nobody 
would have taken Nicoll seriously if he had been left to rave 
without molestation, but his sentence ought to be a useful 
lesson to amateur Anarchists and the Tappertits of treason 
against the use of inflammatory language. 


On May 6 the German Crown Prince, on the occasion of 
the tenth anniversary of his birthday, was, according to the 
custom of the Hohenzollern family, presented with a regular 
commission as a lieutenant in thearmy. His Imperial High- 
ness is now attached to the Ist Regiment of Foot Guards, to 
which he was introduced by the Emperor with the usual 
ceremonial, in the presence of the Empress, the members of the 
imperial family, and all the foreign military attachés. ‘There 
was a parade and a march past, in which the Crown Prince, 
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we are told, “acquitted himself with a happy mixture of 
soldierly smartness and childlike pride.” ‘The little Prince 
may, some day, in the midstof a battle, have cause to look back 
with melancholy thoughts on the ceremony which marked the 
accomplishment of his tenth year. 


It is now authoritatively announced that the Czar will 
visit Berlin shortly, and thus return the visit paid to him 
some years ago by the German Emperor. Whether he will go 
to Berlin on, his way to Copenhagen or on his return home is 
not yet known. 

The Rudini Ministry, which had recently been patched up, 
came to grief, as was to be expected, on the financial question. 
After a debate which lasted two days, and in the course of 
which Signor Giolitti and Signor Ellena vehemently attacked 
the Ministerial statement of policy made by the Marquis di 
Rudini, the Chamber rejected a declaration of confidence in 
the Cabinet by 193 to 185 votes. On the result being announced, 
the Marquis di Rudini and his colleagues placed their resigna- 
tions in the hands of the King. 


Hamonod, the journeyman printer, and M. Véry, the 
restaurant-keeper, who were wounded in the recent explosion 
in Paris, after lingering for some days, have succumbed to 
their injuries. The Anarchists’ revenge on the bourgeois 
class has resulted in the deaths of a workman and of an inn- 
keeper, neither of whom had anything in common with the 
hated bourgeois, the magistracy, or the police. Let us hope 
that when the authors of the outrage are discovered and 
proved guilty the jury will find no extenuating circumstances 
in their case, at all events. p a 
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POWDER 


A DAILY LUXURY. 


The Choicest Dishes Dainties in Endless Variety. 
The Richest and most Delicious Custard without Eaqqs. 


GUARANTEE OF PURITY AND EXCELLENCE. 


az Every GENUINE Packet bears the Autograph 
Signature of the Inventors and Sole Manufacturers— 
ALFRED BIRD & SONS. 
ALWAYS INSIST UPON THIS. 























without 


The Largest Mourning 








Experienced Acsistants 


expense 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


sent with full assortment of 


Mourning Goods to any address in Town or Country, 


to’ Purchasers. 


PETER ROBINSON, REGENT ST. 


Warehouse in the Kingdom. 
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YQ rd & 
every flower that 
breathes a fragrance 


SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS. OPOPONAX; 
FRANGIPANNI _PSIDIUM | 
May 


Of any Chemis st or 
Perfumer. 











be obtained 





o UAM-VAR scorc 


WHISKY 
UseD IN THE PALACE AND IN SHIELING. 
THE BEST. BUY NWO OTHER. 


| 
| 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
INNES AND GRIEVE, Epixevnen, 
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HAMPTON & SONS’ 


THE LEADING 


LONDON HovussE 


For HIGH-CLASS 


FURNITUR 


DECORATIONS, CARPETS, 


And Interesting Stuffs for Hangings and Coverings 
AT PRICES WITHIN 
THE REACH OF ALL. 








The keen interest now taken in the successful application of Art to Industry is 
rapidly creating a demand for Decorations, Furniture, Hangings and Coverings, 
of an artistic merit and beauty hitherto unknown, because uncalled for 











TO MEET THIS NEW DEMAND by supplying 
the MOST ARTISTIC GOODS, at the LOWEST 
POSSIBLE PRICE, is the CONSTANT AIM of 











HAMPTON & SONS, 


PALL MALL EAST AND COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


Works: BELVEDERE ROAD, 5S.E. 





No voice, however feeble, lifted up for truth dies—wwaittier. 
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CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'S “ FRUIT SALT.” 


years, a ge most truly, 


THE POVERTY OF WEALTH, 


“TO WHOM SHE OWED A DINNER, AND FELT BOUND TO GIVE AN 
EQUALLY GRAND ONE IN RETURN—NAY, GRANDER, IF POSSIBLE. 
Course after course succeeded each other. There was set before the company about 
six times as much as they could possibly eat, and ten times as much as they 
ought to drink, though they DID their best to do both. What else could they 
do when everything to TEMPT APPETITE and DESTROY HEALTH was 
lavished upon them with CRUEL KINDNESS worthy of Heliogabalus?” 

Mrs. Craia. 

MORAL.—THE END OF THE CHAPTER. For what a Death in Life 
it must be—an existence whose SOLE AIM is GOOD EATING and DRINKING!!! 
NOT that THESE THINGS are BAD—in a and with something 
HIGHER beyond. BUT WITH NOTHING BEYOND!! WHAT THEN? And 
such is Human Life; so ) gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone. 





DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 


STIMULANTS. —Experience shows that Sugar, Mild Ales, Port Wine, Dark Sherries, Sweet Champagne, 
Liqueurs, and Brandies are all very apt to dis agree; while Light White Wines, and Gin or Old W hisky 
largely diluted with Seltzer Water, will be found the least objections ible. ENO’S “‘ FRUIT SALT” is 
pec ~ulit urly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of reparation when 
Digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. 
NO’S ‘“*FRUIT SALT” possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost 
through alcoholic drinks, fatty substances, or want of exercise. If its great value in keeping the body 
in health were universally known, no family would be without it. 


sé 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” IN AFRICA. 
** Klein L’taba River, Gold Fields, Transvaal, 8S. Africa, Feb. 12, 1892. 

‘* Sir, —I attribute the entire immunity I have enjoyed from sickness during a two years’ residence in 
these fields to the constant use of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ which medicine I consider indispensable to 
anyone living in a fever country. You are at liberty to make what use you like of this.—Yours faithfully, 

‘** The Proprietor of Eno’s ‘ Fruit S: _ London. . M. Tucker, Prospector.’’ 
DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering two anda half years from severe headache and dis- 
ordered stomach, and after trying almost everything without any benefit, I was recommended to try 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and 
am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for 

“To Mr. J. C. Eno. ‘*Rorert Humrureys, Post Office, Barrasford.’’ 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling Honesty of Purpose. Without it Life is a 

Sham !—‘ A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to 
deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, 
employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.?’—Apams. 


Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Oct. 5, 1878), with two codicils (dated April 5, 
1879, and June 15, 1882), of Mr. Henry Richard Cox, late of 
Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, army agent, and of Hillingdon 
House, Hillingdon, who died on March 2, was proved on 
April 26 by Frederick Cox and George Augustus Campbell, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £440,000. The testator gives a piece of land with 
two cottages thereon, at Hillingdon, to his nephew Lieutenant- 
Colonel Arthur Charles Greville ; £10,000 New Three-per-Cent. 
Bank Annuities to his nephew the said George Augustus 
Campbell ; an annuity of £1500 to his brother, Sir Charles 
Thomas Cox, and one of £1000 to his wife, Dame Elizabeth 
Rachel Wood, if she survives him. The residue of his estate 
and effects, real and personal, he leaves to his nephew the 
said Frederick Cox. 


The will (dated Dec. 7, 1877) of Mr. James Broadmead, late 
of Langport, Somersetshire, who died on March 7, was proved 
on April 28 by Thomas Palfrey Broadmead, the nephew and 
sole executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £297,000. The testator bequeaths his household 
goods, furniture, plate, paintings, wines, horse and carriage, 
and £30,000 to his niece, Elizabeth Palfrey Broadmead ; and 
legacies of £100 to each of his great-nephews and nieces, and 
of nineteen guineas each to several friends and to two 
servants. The residue of his real and personal estate he gives 
to his said nephew, Thomas Palfrey Broadmead. 

The will (dated Aug. 8, 1884), with two codicils (dated 
Aug. 6. 1885, and May 21, 1890), of Mr. Frederick William 
Bigge, formerly of Mount Brisbane, Queensland, and late of 
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22, Prince’s Gardens, Knightsbridge, who died on March 16, 
was proved on April 23 by Francis Edward Bigge, the brother, 
and Edward Ellison Bigge, two of the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to upwards of £113,000. The 
testator bequeaths £100 each to the Royal National Life-Boat 
Institution and St. George’s Hospital, Westminster; his 
residence, 22, Prince’s Gardens, with the stables, and all the 
furniture, plate, pictures, books, household effects, wines, 
stores, horses and carriages, to his wife, Mrs. Isabel Charlotte 
Bigge, for life, then to his brother Francis Edward Bigge, for 
life, and then to his cousin Edward Bigge. The residue of 
his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, to pay to his 
wife, for life, such part of the income as, with the income she 
is entitled to under their marriage settlement, will make up 
two thirds of the whole, or, in the event of her marrying 
again, one third of the whole; and the remainder of the 
income of his residuary estate to his brothers Francis Edward 
Bigge and the Rev. Harry John Bigge, with benefit of 
survivorship. On the death of the survivor of his brothers, 
he gives legacies amounting to £67,000 to cousins and others, 
and the ultimate residue to his cousin Edward Ellison Bigge. 
The will (dated Feb. 14, 1890), with three codicils (dated 
Feb. 27, Sept. 29, and Oct. 7, 1890), of Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Provo William Parry Wallis, G.C.B., was proved on April 26 by 
Sir Robert George Raper, one of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £74,000. The 
testator bequeaths all his pictures, books, wines, household 
goods, furniture, effects, horses, carriages, cash in the house, 
and £1000 to his wife ; £15,000, upon trust, for his wife for 
life, and then as she shall by will appoint ; £500 per annum 
for the benefit of his daughter Juliana, and some other legacies. 
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As to the Trafford Hall estate, Cheshire, and other property 
which he succeeded to by the death of his daughter Mrs, 
Elizabeth Massey Perryn, and which she had derived ander 
the willof her husband, the Rev. Gerrard Alexander Perryn, 
D.D., he leaves the same to Miss Harriet Perryn, but charged 
with the payment of £5000 to his residuary estate, of £500 
per annum to his wife for life, and then to his daughter 
Julia Massey Wallis for life, and of some legacies to 
servants. The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, 
for his wife for life, and then, subject to the payment of the 
income of one moiety, for the benefit of his daughter Juliana, 
for his nephew, the Rev. George Montgomery Norris. 

The will (dated June 25, 1873), with four codicils (dated 
Feb. 9, 1878 ; Dec. 27, 1880; Jan. 1, 1881; and Noy. 17, 1890), 
of Sir Geoffrey Palmer, Bart., late of Carlton Park, North- 
amptonshire, who died on Feb, 10, was proved on April 26 by 
the Rev. Francis Palmer, the brother, Frederick Palmer, and 
George Lewis Watson, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £74,000. The testator bequeaths his 
books, pictures, and plate to go as heirlooms with his 
mansion-house at Carlton Park; £1000 to the General 
Infirmary, Northampton ; £500 to the Leicester Infirmary and 
Fever House ; and legacies to relatives, servants, and others. 
The residue of his personal estate he gives to his brother, 
the Rev. Francis Palmer. All his freehold and copyhold 
manors, advowsons, lands, messuages, and hereditaments he 
leaves, upon trust, to pay £1000 per annum to the said 
Frederick Palmer, and on his death to hisson, Edward Geoffrey 
Palmer, until he ultimately succeeds to the settled estates ; and 
£3000 per annum to his brother Lewis Henry Palmer, for life, 
the remainder of the income to accumulate during his life, with 











FURNISH THROUGHOUT 


Oelzmaun 


(Regd.) 





G CO. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 6, 71, & 79, 


EZ A MPSTEAD ROAD, 


Ww. 


(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station). 


THE LARGEST PROPRIETARY FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO HOUSE FURNISHING contains complete Estimate for Furnishing at £150 and £250, with full-page Illustrations; Articles on Artistic 


Furnishing, reprinted from the Lady, over 500 pages, with 2000 Illustrations, and prices of every item required in Complete House Furnishing. 


Gratis and post free. 


THE ENTIRE STOCK OF WM. FAIRBAIRN AND SONS, MERCHANTS AND SHIPPERS, OF ST. MARY AXE, E.C. 


Purchased for Cash of the Official Receiver, and removed to Oetzmann and Co.’s Show-Rooms), 


NOW BEING OFFERED at a REDUCTION of 75 to 50 per Cent. OFF their ORIGINAL PRICES. 


The Stock comprises a Magnificent and Varied Assortment, and offers an Exceptional Opportunity to those desirous of Furnishing or Replenishing at Small Cost 







All Carpets made up Free of Charge, 
and when Prepaid sent Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station in 
England or Wales. 





Consisting of Settee, Lady's and Gent’s Armchairs and Four Chairs, Upholstered and Covered with Silk 


Brocade, or Genoa Velvet, £11 15s. 





Setiec, 26 6s. 
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VERY COMFORTABLE SUITE, 


Well Upholstered, and covered with Saddlebags and Utrecht Velvet. 


Gent’s Easy-Chair, £4 10s. Lady's ditto, 23 5s, 


Branch Office for House and Estate Agency, Sanitary Engineering, Decoration, &c., 


928, 


REGENT STREET, 


PICCADIeLLVvY crRrevs, W. 
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hoe Pin 


Pine Pearl Flower and Spray Brooch, ia 
Morocco Case 108. 


7s. 6d. to 


Fine Gold and Pear! Horses 
Other Sizes from 





Pice Gold Heart and Peari Initial Brooch, Pearl 
trefoil Eaves (any Letter), in Morocco Case, S30. 


Fine Pearl Heart 
Brooch, 
mn Morocco C-rse, 42g. 


Manufacturing Silversmiths, Jewellers, and Watch and Clock Makers. 


ILLUSTRATED COLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE LIMITED Petar eng 
PAMPHLETS a FORWARDED 
POST FREE TO (LATE A. B. SAVORY & SONS.) NSTABLISHED” A.D. 1751. St APPROBATION 
. ite t an ‘ 

lL Pants. | ONLY Busines 11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. (°s7s,2.2""*) 





Finest Brilliant Diamond Half-Hoop 
Bracelet, sizes from £30 to £100. 


Fine Gold Necklet, set throughout with Finest Oriental 


Prarie and Tatar £14 10s. 
Ditto in Pearls an urquoises, 
, Uvher sizes from B10. 


























Brilliang Diamond 
forming Brooches, 
or Hair Orna- 


Finest 

Stars, 

Pendants, 

ments, Various sizes. Prices 
£1 





from £20 to £130. 





Fine Gold and Foxhead Pin, 16¢., 21s., 28s. 


Brilliant Diamond Studs, sete of 
three, from £7 10s, to £50, 





Fine Pearl Knot Brooch, 
Morocco Case £3 5. 
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IN EVERY HOME A USE IS FOUND FOR ELLIMAN’S. 


USEFUL TO FIREMEN. 
Mr. J. H. HEATAHMAN, Endell Street 
“About a fortnight ago a friend 


and Wilson Street, London, W.C., sAviend tne to tr Emt i 
Expert Fire and Hydraulic Engi-|and its effect at ics eee ste 


neer, writes 
FOOTBALL. 
Forfar Athletic Football Club. 
“Given entire satisfaction to all 
who have used it.” 


STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 
From “ Victorina,” “The Strongest 
Lady in the World.” 

“Tt not only relieves pain, but it 
through its|strengthens the nerves and muscles.” 


“ There are many like myself who RUNNING. 
: i A Blackheath Harrier writes 
are liable to get a soaking at fire-| “Draw attention to the benefit to 
engine trials and actual fires, andjbe derived from using Elliman’s 
the knowledge of the value of your Embrocation after cross - country 
Embrocation will save them much running in the winter months. 


painand inconvenience if they apply) SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 
the remedy with promptitude. From a Clergyman., 

“An illustration; On Monday last|,,“ For many years I have used your 
I got wet and had to travel home by Embrocation, and found it most 
rail. On Tuesday I had rheumatism oe in preventing and curing 
inimy legsand ankles, and well rubbed |*0re throat from cold.’ 
my legs and feet with your Embro-| CRAMP. 
cation. On Wednesday (to-day) I am : . , > 

: : Cuas, 8. AG c forr os 

well again, and the cost of the cure has ae, SS, fa a P es _— 
been cightpence, as the bottle is not) «phe eoolies suffer much from 
yoo . pina Nt peat is an in- carrying heavy loads long distances, 
xpensive remedy. and they get cramp in the muscles, 


ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY which, when well rubbed with your 


Embrocation, is relieved at once.” 
OF FRICTION. ACHES, SPRAINS, AND 


LUMBAGO. 


From a Justice of the Peace. 


“ Aug. 27, 1890, 

“For many years past [ have used 
your Embrocation to cure rheum- 
atism, colds, and sprains, and always 
with very satisfactory results. 

“T have frequently advised firemen 
and others to try it, and know many 
instances of relief 
application. 





Mr. Perer Geo. Wricatr, Heath STIFFNESS. 
lrown, Wolverhampton, Stafford-| 4, F. GARDINER, Esq.(A.A.A.; LAC. 
shire, writes “Jan. 7, 1890, Spartan Harriers’ Official Handi- 


capper ), writes 
| After exercise it is invaluable 
| for dispersing stiffness and aches, 
No athlete or cross-country runner 
should be without it.’ 


ACCIDENT. 

hands and knecs, so I had to sitin a) rom the Jackley Wonders, Oxford 
chair allday. On the Friday about Music Hall, London. 

seven o'clock my weekly papercame,| “I was recommended by my 

A , . friend ‘ Victorina’ your Embrocation 

» Sheffield les h. aw ¢ ’ 

the Shepleld Telegraph. I saw Your! nd by using it for two days I was 
mivertisement for the Universal . : 


: enabled to resume my duties.” 
Embrocation, and sent 14 miles for a 


“On Nov. 8 last year I was taken 
with a great pain and swelling inmy 
left foot; in the night it was so pain- 
ful I could not sleep, and in the 
morning [ got downstairs on my 


small bottle. I commenced to give] _, CYCLING. . 
From L. FABRELLAS, St. Sebastian, 
my foot a good rubbing, and I soon Spain 


found relief. I rubbed it ten times 
that evening,and four times in the 


“T am a member of a cycling club 
here, and can testify to the excellent 
night Saturday morning came: I| re. suits to be obtained by using your 
could not go to market, so I set ‘to| Universal Embrocation.” 
work again with your Embrocation, 
and soon found that I could walk. {| RHEUMATISM. 
gave it a good rubbing every half-|From A. BARTON, Esq., The Ferns, 
Romford. 


hour until five o'clock, when I put my} 

boots on and walked four miles,and) “I write to say that had it not 
on Tuesday I walked six miles. I) been for Elliman’s Embrocation I 
have never felt it since, and I shall should have remained a cripple up to 
always keep some in the house.” the present moment.” 





“ And it I will have, or I will have none.” 











OR ACHES AND PAINS 
ELLIMANS UNIversac EMBROCATION 








One Shiling and Three Talfpence 








FOR ACHES AND PAINS. 


ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL 


EMBROCATION. 


“AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.’ 
ONE SHILLING AND THREE-HALFPENCE. 








NO STABLE IS 


COMPLETE WITHOUT ELLIMAN’S. 
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Schwedt a/0., Germany. 
“June 14, 1890. 
“IT beg to inform you that the Royal Embro- 
cation has been very efficacious by using it for 
the horses of my regiment, and I beg you to send 
again twenty-five bottles. 
* Lieut.-Colonel V. BLUMENTHAL, 
“2nd Dragoon Regiment,” 


‘As secretary 


this testimonial. 
better than any I 


and bruises.” 


Tandem Stables, Evanston, U.S.A. 
April 6, 1890. 
“It is with great pleasure I certify to the 


quality of your Embrocation. I have used it 
cation, 


years.” 


with success when other remedies failed, and I 
am never without it. 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. “AND IT | WILL HAVE, OR| WILL HAVE NONE.” 


“R, J. STEPHENSON.” 


Mr. Cyril Jephson, New Zealand, writes— 

of the County Hunt Club of 
New Zealand, I send you 
Your Embrocation has proved 
have ever 
stable is complete without it for wounds, strains, 


Ashburton, Canterbury, 


Mr. H. Nurse, Blackwater, near Riverton, 
Southland, New Zealand, writes 
“I can testify to the efficacy of your Embro- 


having used it on our 


| Mr. Thomas Lynett, Elderslie Street, Winton, 
Queensland, writes— 
“ May 27, 
“ We use in the racing stables, and I sell in my 
store, a quantity of your Embrocation.” 


1889, 


used —in fact, no 


Mr. W. F. Rorke, Groot Viakte, District 
Somerset East, Cape Colony, South Africa, 
writes— 





“May 13, 1889. 


“T find your Embrocation most useful for 


rheumatism in horses.” 


stock for many 








NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
For SPRAINS and 
J CURBS, SPLINTS when 
forming, SPRUNG 
SINEWS, CAPPED ; 
HOCKS, OVER-REACHES, BRUISES and CUTS 
BROKEN KNEES, SORE SHOULDERS, SORE 
THROATS, SORE BACKS, SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES 


IN DOGS, Ke. 


“] think it very useful.” 
RUTLAND, Master of Belvoir Hounds. 


“ Indispensable in 1 any stable, but especially FOR 
in the stable of a Master of Hounds.” 
HADDINGTON, 
Master of Berwickshire Hounds. HORSES, 
CATTLE, 
AND 
DOGS. 


ROYAL 


“T have used it for some time past, and find 
it very efficacious if properly applied.” 
T. WALTON KNOLLEs, 
Master of South Union Hunt (Ireland). 


“Tf used oe tly no blistering required.” 
. C, MARSHALL, 
Master of W. * C, Marshall's Hounds, 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. 


EMBROCATION, 


Prepared only by 


ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., Slough, England. 


Price 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


ICTORIAL SPORTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
By Mr. JOHN STURGEss, Mr. STANSFIELD StuRGEsSs, Mr. R, H. 
MOORE, and Miss FANNY Moopy. 
Suitable for framing. 
26 Prints. 
Post free for Three Shillings and Sixpence, 
Sent Abroad for P.O.0. for Four Shillings and Sixpence, or 
foreign stamps for Five Shillings. 
Apply to 
SONS, and CO., SLOUGH, 
These are Artistic Sketches in 
Black and White, and look well when neatly framed. 
Send for Catalogue, post free, Twopence. Illustrated with 56 drawings, 
26 of which can be had for fraying for 3s. 6d. the set. 


ELLIMAN, ENGLAND. 
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‘emainder to his said brother's sons in succession ; in default 


. of sons, there is a similar trust in favour of his brother George 
» «John and his sons. 


t In default thereof he devises the said 
~ estates to his brother, the Rev. Francis Palmer, for life, with 
remainder to his first and other sons, with remainder to the 
said Francis Palmer, for life, with remainder to the said 
Edward Geoffrey Palmer absolutely. 

The will (dated Dee. 11, 1890), with four codicils (dated 
Dec. 11, 1890, and June 9 and Oct. 6 and 8, 1891), of Mr. 
William Henry Heymann, late of Nottingham, merchant, who 
died on Jan, 24, was proved on May 3 by Albert Heymann, the 
brother, Henry Hirsch, and Stefan Hirsch, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £69,000. The 
testator bequeaths a statue, “ The Morning Star,” by Edward 
Foley, and any articles he may have lent to the Nottingham 
Castle Museum to the Corporation of the borough of Notting- 
ham ; £1000 for the benefit of University College, Notting- 
ham, or the students thereof ; £500 to the General Hospital, 
Nottingham ; £300 to the High Pavement Chapel, Notting- 
ham; £200 to Christ Church, Pease Hill Road, Nottingham ; 
£100 each to the Nottingham and Midland Eye Infirmary, the 
Nottingham General Dispensary, the Lunatic Hospital for the 
County and Borough of Nottingham, the Midland Eye Institu- 
tion, Nottingham, and the Children’s Hospital, Nottingham ; 
his leasehold residence at Nottingham, with the furniture and 
effects, except a few things specifically bequeathed, and 
£15,000 to his partner Henry Hirsch ; £7500 to his partner 
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Stefan Hirsch ; £500 per annum and a freehold honse to 
Louisa Lomas, for life; £5000 to his nephew, John Edward 
Reé ; £3000 to his niece, Edith Derrick ; and large legacies to 
relatives, friends, persons in the employ of his firm, and 
others. The residue of his property he gives to his brother 
Albert. 

The will (dated Aug. 30, 1887), with four codicils (dated 
July 24, 1888; May 6, 1889; and Nov. 14 and 25, 1890), of 
Mrs. Martha Cole, late of 30, Rutland Gate, Hyde Park, who 
died on Jan, 16, was proved on April 21 by George Robert 
Jackson, the acting executor, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £47,000. The testatrix gives many and 
considerable legacies to relatives and others. As to the residue 
of her real and personal estate, she leaves two fifths to her 
sister, Matilda Sophia Smart ; and one fifth each to her niece 
and nephews, Emma Meliora Stafford, William Henry Smart, 
and Horace Thomas Smart. 

The will (dated Nov. 19, 1888) of Mr. Kirkman John 
Finlay, late of Abergwynant, Dolgelly, Merionethshire, who 
died on Jan. 22, was proved on April 7 by John Finlay, the 
brother, one of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £26,000. The testator leaves all his real 
and personal estate to his wife, for life, and then to his said 
brother. 

The will (dated Jan. 27, 1887) of Lieutenant-General Sir 
George Byng Harman, K.C.B., late of 64, Courtfield Gardens, 


sathounting to over £43,000. 
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who died on March 9, was proved on April 29, by Colonel 
Ramsay Harman, the brother, John Norton Tonge, and Walter 
Hulbert, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
The testator bequeaths his 
furniture, pictures, plate, wines, household effects, horses, 
carriages, and £400 to his wife, Helen Mary Lady Harman. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, for his wife, for life, and then for bis children in equal 
shares. 

The will (dated July 18, 1892) of Mrs, Caroline Stewart 
Copland, late of 1, Caroline Villas, Overcliffe, Gravesend, who 
died on July 7 last, was proved on April 8 by Frederick 
Mitchell and Samuel Robert Macartney, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £22,000. The 
testatrix bequeaths £700 to the Royal National Life-Boat Insti- 
tution for the equipment of a life-boat to be called “In 
Remembrance of Edward and Eliza” ; £500 each to the Blind 
Asylum (Edinburgh), the National Hospital for the Paralysed 
and Epileptic (Queen Square), the Cancer Hospital (Fulham 
Road), the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Chest (Fulham Road), the Gravesend Hospital for the endow- 
ment of acot to be called “Caroline Stewart,” the Nurses’ 
Institution in connection with the Gravesend Hospital, to be 
applied for the nursing of the sick poor in their own homes, 
and the Longmore Hospital for Incurables (Edinburgh) ; 
£250 each to the Royal Ophthalmic Hospital (London), 
the Asylum for Idiots (Earlswood), the British and Foreign 











CATALOGUES 
POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 








SILVER SPOONS AND 
FORKS 

at lowest prices, 
according to 
Market vaiue . 


ORIGINATORS and PATENTEES 


ELKINGTON «CoL> 


OF ELECTRO-PLATE. 












SAMPLES 
SENT ON 
APPROVAL. 





ELECTRO-PLATED 
SPOONS AND 
FORKS, 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 
From 30/- 




















MANUFACTORY : 


BIRMINGHAM. 





LIVERPOOL: CHURCH STREET. 
MANCHESTER : St. ANN’S SQUARE 












22, REGENT STREET 
& 42, MOORGATE STREET; 





LONDON : 


ALSO AT 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE and 
CALCUTTA. 

















FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND stare, GEO, CORDING’S 


DENTIFRICE in the 
LADIES’ 


AND 


l!ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
HIGHEST Hoxovrs | M ia Ss. W | N Ss L Oo W’S 


CHOCOLAT-MENIER SOOTHING SYRUP = *,\is nest Meum oes 
In }ib. and 4 Packets, . FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 


Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Awarded 


BEST LIQUID 


BREAKFAST. ' Greatly facilitates the process of Teething. by softening 
I.UNCHEON, and SUPPER, . ear ~ haan Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. ’ 
— | the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL ‘ 1 , a G E N I E M E N S 
Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is Se 
Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. sweet herbs and plants, 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


a a secniintachaiekors OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
CHOCOLAT - MENIER RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 
L °d “2 Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. per Bottle, j 


ow warn” 495, REGENT STREET. 
ep gai WHAT IS BEAUTY ? 


jars. Price 1s, 
A CLYAR SKIN and a PERFECT COMPLEXION, 
‘ which may be had by using Mrs. RUPPERT’S 
SKIN TONIC. Largest sale of any skin lotion, 
Guaranteed harmless and effective. Not a Cosmetic 
but a Cure. Price, per bottle, 10s. 6d.; three bottles 
together (usually required), £1 58. Send stamped 
| addressed envelope for further information, All letters 
Consultation free 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 
suai WATERPROOFS. 


FLORILINE 





Suld Everywhere. - - 

- 7 . SSE So Se : 
J = 

COCK L E S By ApPoINTMENT TO Her MaAJesty AND THE ROYAL Famicy. 


ee SWEARS & WELLS, 


({OCKLE’S ANTILILIOUS 192, REGENT STREET. 
ALL GOODS MARKED 8S. & W. GUARANTEED. 


THE S. & W. SAFETY RIDING HABIT, 


Acts automatically. Patent No., 4678. 


PILLS. 
FOR LIVE! 


confidential. 


Mrs. ANNA RUPPERT, 
COMPLEXION SPECIALIST, 
89, REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 


Branch Offices—EDINBURGH: 8:, Shandwick Place. BRIGHTON: 
124, Western Road. MANCHESTER: 8, King Street. 
PARIS: 17, Rae de la Pais. 











CjocKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
J FOR BILF 


( ‘OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR INDIGESTION 








ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTOURS. | 








CoCKLE >) 
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Ride = iad To ons @ young Tay — ig and dress s. ee 
From © Uer lo attic wherever she eS 


OX 2 Wilh Brookes: Monkey Bran ol whi which ‘Wont wash Clothes! 


FOR CLEANING ARTISTS’ BRUSHES AND PALETTES. 


MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD. MAKES TIN LIKE SILVER. MAKES PAINT LOOK NEW. 
MAKES MARBLE WHITE. MAKES BRASS LIKE MIRRORS 
FOR POTS AND PANS. FOR KNIVES AND FORKS. FOR KITCHEN TABLES. FOR BATHS AND WINDOWS. 
FOR GLASS GLOBES. FOR KNIFE HANDLES. FOR EVERYTHING, REMOVES RUST FROM STEEL AND TRON. 


Sparkling Glassware. Shining Pots and Pans. White Marble. Clean Hands. Polished Stair ods. Paint like New. For Serubbing Floors. 
SOLD BY IRONMONGERS, GROCERS, AND CHEMISTS EVERYWHE«-. 
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Bible Society, the Hospital for Sick Children (Great Ormond 
Street), the Cripples’ Home and Industrial School for Girls 
(Northumberland House), the Deaf and Dumb Asylum (Old 
Kent Road), the School for the Indigent Blind (Southwark), 
the National Hospital for Diseases of the Heart and Paralysis 
(Soho Square), the British Home for Incurables, the Deaf and 
Dumb Children’s Home (Pentonville Road), the Free Hospital 
(Gray's Inn Road), the Royal Hospital for Incurables (Putney 
Heath), the Alexandra Hospital for Hip Diseases in Childhood 
(Queen Square), the Central London Throat and Ear Hospital 
(Gray's Inn Road), and the British Hospital for Diseases of the 
Skin (Great Marlborough Street) ; £200, to be applied by her 
trustees in instalments of £20 annnally, at Christmas, for 
coals for the poor of Thurso ; and £100 to the Albert Endow- 
ment Fund in connection with St. Thomas's Almshouses 
(Gravesend ). 

The will and three codicils of Mr. John Montagu Pulteney 
Montagu. D.L., J.P., late of Déwne Hall, Bradpole, Dorset- 
shire, who died on Jan. 18, were proved on April 6 by Mrs. 
Catherine Anne Montagu, the widow, Miss Eliza Derbishire, 
the sister, and Charles Edward Cree, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £5000. 


At Govan, on the Clyde, a new first-class cruiser, the 
Gibraltar, constructed by Messrs. R. Napier and Sons, has 
been launched with the usual ceremony, performed by 
the Marchioness of Ailsa. This ship, which will cost £340,000, 
is of steel, with plating to protect the deck, and will carry a 


p, with twelve six-irich 


nine-inch gun of 22 tons on the 
Nine similar vessels 


guns; she has twin-screw propellers. 
are being added to our fleet. 


In consequence of a recent decision of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, the tenth International Congress of Orientalists, follow- 
ing that held last September in London, cannot be assembled 
in Spain. It will take place at Lisbon, from Sept. 21 to Oct. 1, 
and we must certainly think, from ancient historical associa- 
tions, that Portugal is entitled to the priority, as the nation 
whose enterprising navigators first sailed eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope, settled in Ceylon, India, and among the shores 
and islands of Farther Asia, and founded, alone of European 
nations, all the numerous establishments of maritime commerce 
and colonisation, which long afterwards fell into the dominions 
of the Spanish monarchy, and some of which, in the chances 
of prolonged warfrre, became Dutch or English possessions. 
His Majesty Dom Carlos I., in accepting the presidency of the 
approaching Congress at Lisbon, may remember the noble 
example of Prince Henry of Portugal, a devoted student of 
geographical science and patron of the earliest exploring 
voyages, four centuries and a half ago. The site of Prince 
Henry’s abode at Sagres, near Cape Trafalgar, might be visited 
with enthusiasm by those interested in oceanic discoveries, or 
in the researches of ethnology beyond the limits of Europe. 
That enlightened Prince was partly of English descent, the 
great-grandson of our John of Gaunt; and his biography has 
been written by the late Mr. R. H. Major, of our Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. Our countrymen who may attend the Congress 
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at Lishon will not refuse to do honour to the ancient Portu- 
gucse mariners, explorers, and traders, whosé achievements, on 
the whole, perhaps exceeded in value that of the Genoese 
Columbus at a later period, and of all the Spanish conquerors 
in America ; for the opening of the Indian Ocean was a task 
of greater difficulty than crossing the Atlantic, which must 
soon have been performed by other nations, if not by the 
memorable expedition from Spain. In the “Lusiad” of 
Camoens, a noble epic poem too much neglected by literary 
students nowadays, Portugal owns an imaginative work of 
unique interest, on a topic germane to the investigations of 
the Oriental Congress. 


The new Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, 
Dr. Herbert Vaughan, was enthroned on Sunday, May 8, at 
the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington ; and, in reply to an address 
from the chapter, clergy, and laity, delivered am interesting 
discourse on the progress of his Church in England during the 
past sixty years, referring to the efforts of his predecessors, 
Cardinal Wiseman and Cardinal Manning. 


The coming of age of Lord Warkworth, son of Earl Percy, 
and grandson of the Duke of Northumberland, was celebrated 
on May 9 and during the week at Alnwick Castle, with a series 
of banquets, balls, and popular entertainments, 


Count Herbert Bismarck, one of Prince Bismarck’s sons, is 
about to marry an Austrian lady, Countess Margaret Hoyos, 
whose father and Count Herbert have received from the 
German Emperor messages of friendly congratulation. 











N°: 27, BAKER STREET. No. 

a THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only. 

No other address. 





( YOOD, SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS, 
returned from hire. Grands, Semi-Grands,and Cottages 

by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other good makers, from | 

£™ to £100. Packed free and forwarded to any part. Descrip- 





e lists free 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W 
| ROADWOOD ROSEWOOD COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTE ; ivory keys, good tone and touch, and 
For prompt cash, £15. Packed free 





excellent condition, 
aml forwarded. Descriptive lists free. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and O©O., 27, Baker Street, London, W 





E RARD (LONDON) FULL TRICHORD 
4 UPRIGHT GRAND PIANOFORTE, in handsome 
shonised case, marqueterie panel, £49 10s. Very cheap. 
Packed free and forwarded. scriptive lists free. 

rHOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 


TT HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. desire it 
to be most distinctly understood that they are Piano- 
forte Manufacturers only, and that their only address is 


N°: 27, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN 


SQUARE. 
JOHN 











BROADWOOD and SONS 
e (Established 1732), 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS TO H.M. THE QUEEN. 
Horizvntal Iron Grand Pianofortes. 
Upright Iron Grand Pianofortes. 

GREAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON. 
QHIRTS.—New Patterns of the best French 
L. printed Cambric Shirtings, and the Mat Oxfords for 
naking the Eureka Shirt, sent free by post. Six for 3s 

FORDand CO., Eureka Shirt Makers, 41, Poultry, London 


GHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA. 
i 


The most perfect fitting made. ’—Obeserver. 








EUREKA SHIRTS. 


402., 458. the half-dozen. Illus- | 


‘HIRTS. — FORD'S 
s Spec al to Measure. 30s., 


f-measure post free 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 


GQHIRTS.—OLD SHIRTS Refronted, Wris 





Collar Banded, fine linen, three for 6s.; superior 
fine. 9. Send three with cash 
paid 

41, Poultry, London. 





6d (not less 
for use, carriage 


. FORD and CO., 


@ HIRTS.—The ZEGIDIUS. the only shirt 
‘ that takes the place of the ever-shrinking coloured 
fi *l.can be worn with or without an under-vest. Is soft 
Self-measure and Patterns free from the Sole Makers 

R. FORD and CO., 41, 


(SONTINENTAL HOTEL DIRECTORY. 
A 
B 


Poultry, London 





Sole Contractor: M. POETZL, Frankfort-on-Main. 
,A-CHAP.—Gr. Monarque, first-rate H., reason. charges. 
N-BA DEN.—Victoria, lat cl., lift, prom., mod. charges. 
Angleterre, cen.of prom., highly recom., lift. 
, Minerva, Lichtenth Allée, best sit.,gar., lift 
.E.—Three Kings, first class, facing the Rhine, lift. 
‘.—rand Royal, facing the Rhine, park, lift. 
CASSEL.— Konig v. Preussen, ist el., elec. light, beaut. gard. 
COBLENCE.— Belle Vue, opp. Pier and Ebrenbreitstein. 


( ‘OLOGNE.—H6tel du Nord, lift, elec. light 
post and telegr., rail. book.-off. inthe H. 
° Hétel Disch, lift, railway booking-office. 

EMS.—Angleterre, electric light, beautiful garden. 
FREIBURG I.B.—Europe, new ist cl., near station, elec. light. 
(;ENEV A.—National, finest, newest,and only H. with garden. 
HEIDELBERG —Prince Charles, nearest the Castle. 

Victoria, Ist cl., fam. H., most beaut. sit. 
HOMBURG BATH.—Bellevue, opp. Kurgarden, lift, baths. 


[ STERLAKEN.—Victoria, first class, 400 
beds, lift. electric light. 
KISSINGEN BATH.—Ruasie, first class, on the Kurgarden. 
K REUZNACHBATH —Oranienhof, finest gout. one spring. 
Kurhouse, H. and th, amid Krpath 

- Swan, lift, H. Haefeli. 

P Victoria, near station, lift, bath. 

MU NICH.—Bagrischer Hof. largest, finest H. in town, lift. 
Bellerne, family house, lift, only front rooms 

Dome (Detzer), only front rooms, centre of town. 


I 
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LUCERNE 











ESTABLISHED A.D. 1742. 


Keens 
Mustard 


What better guarantee can you have than a good 


reputation of 150 years? 


you buy Mustard. 


LONDON. 


“KEEN'S 3rd JUBILEE.” 


See that Keen's Name is on the Tin when 


KEEN, ROBINSON, & CoO., 


Purveyors to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
I RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 


From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 
| Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison Road). 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days, 

Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday. 
From Victoria 10 a.m., Fare 12s, 6d., including Pullman Car. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton 
From Victoria and London Bridge every Saturday. 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion, 
Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 pa. Fare 10s, 

Cheap Saturday and Sunday to Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday 
Return Tickets, from London 14s., 8s. 6d., and 6s. 4d. 

Pullman Cars run in London and Brighton Fast Trains. 
Through Bookings to Brighton from Principal Stations 
On the Ntailways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


YARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Vion TEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
Improved Express Service Weekdays and Sundays, 

















London to Paris (1, 2,3 Class), Paris to London (1. 2,3 Class) 
Victoria..--.-+. dep. 8.50 p.m. 7 er dep. 8.50 p.m. 
London Bridge ,, , London Bridge arr. 7.40a.m. 
PALS ceceeeees arr. 6.0 a.m, Victoria........ ~ 2 a 





Fares—Single, First 348. 7d., Second 258. 7d., Third 18s, 7d. 
Ret irn, First 58s. 3d., Second 42s. 3d., Third 33s. 3d. 

Pov erful Steamers, with excellent Deck and other Cabiua, 
Tra os run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 





DARIS IN TEN HOURS. 
Commencing JUNE 1, a Special Express Day Service 
(Weekdays and Sundays) will be run as useer 


London to Paris (1 & 2 Class). Paris to London a & 2 Class). 


Victoria dep. 9a.m. Paris dep. 9 a.m, 
London Bridge - London Bridge arr. 7 p.m. 
Par arr. 6.50p.m. Victoria o 7 » 





This Day Express Service will be in addition to the Fixed 
Express Night Service (1, 2, and 3 Class), which will be 
continued as above. 


fOr FULL PARTICULARS see Time 

Books and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations, 
aud at the following Branch Offices, where Tickets may also 
obtained: West- End General Offices, 24, Regent Circus, 


Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square ; 
Hays’ Agency, Cornhill; Cook's Office, Ludgate Circus; and 
Gaze's Office, 142, Strand. 

(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and Genera! Manager. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


rou RS to WEST COAST and FJORDS of 
NORWAY and to ST. PETERSBURG. uickest and 
Cheapest Route. The first-class Steamers ST. SUNNIVA and 
ST. ROGNV ALD leave LEITH and ABERDEEN for TWELVE- 
DAY CRUISES on June 4, June 18, July 2, July 9, July 16 
July 23, July 30, Aug. 6. Aug. 13, Aug. 20, and ST. SUNNIVA to 
COPEN HAGEN, 8ST. PETERSBURG, &c., on Aug 27. Full par- 
Handbook, 3d. each, may be had from W. A. 

Victoria Street, E.C.; Sewell 
Charing Cross, 8.W.; 





ticulars and 
Malcolm, 102, Queen 
Crowther, 148, Cockspur Street, 
and Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., and all Branches; George 
Hourston, #4, Constitution Street, Leith; and Charles 
Merry lees, Northern Steam Wharf, Aberdeen. 


Y ACHTING TRIP to NORTH CAPE, 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS, &c.—The first-class Steamer 
ST. ROGNVALD will leave LEITH and ABERDEEN for a 
TWENTY-ONE DAYS’ TRIP to NORTH CAPE, NOR- 
WEGIAN FJORDS, &c., on June 17. Full particulars and 
Handbook of Information, 34., may he had from W. A 
Malcolm, 102, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.,and as above. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY 
BY THE ORIENT COMPANY'S STEAM-SHIPS 
GARONNE, CHIMBORAZO, 

3876 tons register. 3847 tons register. 
Leaving LONDON 

June 15 for 20 days. 

June 24 for 2 days. 

Calling at LEIT 

The steamers will be navigated through the “ Inner Lead "— 
i.e., inside the fringe of islands off the coast of Norway—thus 
securing smooth water, and will visit some of the finest florda. 
On the first three trips the North Cape will be reached while 
the sun is above the horizon at midnight, 

The GARONNE and CHIMBORAZ are fitted with electric 
light, electric bells, hot and cold baths, &c. 
F. Green and Co. 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & Co. 








July 2 for 29 days. 
July ® for % days. 
two days later 


Head Offices, 
Managers Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 

For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 
E Ci orto the Branch Office, 16, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, 
S.W. 
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NURN BERG.—Bayrischer Hof, G. P. Auinger’s widow 
Strauss (Ostrich), first class, lift, G. Todt 

Vier Jahreszeiten, Four Seasons Hotel, bathe. 

Rhine Hotel, lift, Weiss Bros., new propr'tor 
ctoria H. and hatha, lift, Schweisguth Bros 

Bellevue, first class, fine sit. 

Hotel Klumpp, first class, 2 hydr. lifts 


WIESBADEN 


WILDBAD (Wurt. 





ZT RICH.—Banur-an-iac, unrivalied sit., lift, electric light. 
ae nee "xe _ LONDON, July 2 and 
NEWCASTLE, J 
Hen &F Handurys 
room), including First-class 
. given in 
Co., Zia, Exchange Station Bui 
Castor Oil CRraiG, and Co., Newcastie-on-Tyne. 
Tasteless. Pure. Active. 


Sold everywhere at 6d., 1, /9 & 3/. 


PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of - 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c, 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1:d. 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. | 





FORTNIGHTLY YACHTING CRUISES TO THE | > 
FINEST | 
NORWEGIAN 
»~ 
In the Atlantic Liner 
, OF 1 


cit 
Leave LIVERPOOL, June 4and July ®. 





FARES from 12 Guineas (according to position of state- 


order of booking. A py to ALFRED RIMMER And | 





AND 


. 
BOMBAY, 


0. 
FROM LONDON TO 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 


| ORDS 


BOMBAY 
ICHMOND. 


Aug. 27. TASMANIA,and ALEXANDRIA... 
ine 14, July 16, and Aug. 13. 


English Cuisine. Preference | Cheap Return Tickets. 


ings, Liverpool ; or BoRNES | 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 






Mae 


Has been for 100 years unsurpassed as the best and safest 


Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


MAIL-STEAMERS 
BRIN- ) 
| DISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS, via 


| CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, ) 
} JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 


DIRECT SERVICES from BRINDISI to EGYPTandthe EAST’ | 


For Particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leaden, 
hall Street, E.C. ; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, 8. W. 


EPrPrs’s COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


M O NTE CABREL @ 
4 
For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 


one of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast. 





Every week. 
The Principality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-hbreezes. 





Every 
 falternate week. 





The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
grand and numerous, with warm sea-hbathe ; and there are 
| comfortable villas and apartments replete with every comfort, 

as in some of our own places of summer resort in England 


Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to ite visithra the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fétes, &c. 


There is, perhaps, no town in the world thatcan compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of iliness or disease, or for the restora. 
tion of health. 





As a WINTER RESORT, Monace occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-horder, 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elezant pleasures it has to offer to tte guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented hy travellers in Europe-in short, Monace 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. 


Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 


wiands. = 
| aan 


reserver and beautifier of 

the hair, and is far preferable to other hair restorers, which are really progressive 

dyes, and deposit a sediment on the scalp which fills up the pores; it preserves and 
BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR, 

arrests baldness, removes scurf, and is the best Brilliantine for the whiskers and 

moustaches ; also sold in a Golden Colour for fair-haired ladies and children. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
| reduced prices sent free on mt pe to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill ; and 230,Regent Street 


}{00PING ‘COUGH. 
OROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


‘THE celebrated effectual cure without 

internal medicine, Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 

EDWARDS and SON. 157, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
whose names are engraved on the Paty Stanip. 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 








